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thee? Mr. R. H. Smyrue (Nottingham): The aspect of our subject 


orarygntrusted to me to-day is that of the relationship between the systems 
. andppf alternate husbandry and animal health. I propose to discuss it 
wded from two angles—first, the immediate present ; second, the possible 
workfputcome. The latter may be regarded as a forecast and is an expres- 
ion of opinion which may be proved or disproved within the space 
fferedipf a very few years. 

The main features in which alternate husbandry differs from the 
nem: pid type of grazing may be summarised :— 

is§ (1) Greater choice of crop. (2) Rate of leaf growth—possibly 
Promoted by excess of nitrogen. (3) The source of manure—t.e., 
natural to artificial. (4) Nitrogen, mineral and water variations 
the composition of the herbage. From the agricultural aspect 


plements and artificial manures upon the animal and bacterial life 
ithin the earth itself. Looking ahead, we have to consider not only 
satisfaction which we may derive from growing two blades of 
s where only one grew before, but also how long we may continue 
grow those two blades or, how soon it may be before we cease to 
TH. fhe able to grow one. 
‘o branches, the agricultural and the veterinary, particularly when 
ppearing in the role of prophet, but, as a veterinary surgeon, I will 
deavour only to discuss the agricultural aspect so far as it concerns 
possible repercussions upon animal health; moreover, as time is 
imited, I propose to confine my remarks chiefly to the consideration 
f one type of animal, the dairy cow; I have left the parasitological 
pect to Dr. Taylor. : 
Just as there are varied types and breeds of dairy cattle, so there 
numerous types of land and above all there are varied types of 
iculturists. Each and all of these, including the agriculturist, 
uire humouring, understanding, and a different technique in 
ping them to a common purpose, namely, the welfare of the land, 
health of the animal population and, incidentally, the main- 
ce of the human species which is directly dependent upon the 
produce of the land. It is evident, therefore, that the subject can 
ly be dealt with on general lines, leaving the discussion of details 
the future. 
Among the dairy breeds we have the Channel Islands cattle, pro- 
ucers of large quantities of butter fat, with a rapid response to the 
uence of lactogenic stimuli—almost in a class of their own. Then, 
ye have the Friesians and Ayrshires, with a rather lower percentage 
33 if butter fat but a high milk yield, and the more phlegmatic Short- 
ms of the Midlands which seem to plod along with almost com- 
lete indifference to their environment and with far less reaction to 
a y changes in the lactogenic stimulus provided by their food- 
Ss 


40 | The matter of age must also be taken into consideration. In S.W. 
—~$ngland there is a tendency to keep milking cows into old age, par- 
r icularly Guernseys and Jerseys which have a greater value even as 
214 Jartly worn-out milkers than as low grade beef carcases. The 
ksults of feeding rapidly grown, green crops of high nitrogen content 
b animals of this type may be totally different from those experienced 
188 Bhen the same type of food is fed to the younger and less responsive 
141 horthorns of the Midland commercial dairy farm. Breeds which 
639 Bttisfy the needs of the butcher as well as those of the dairyman 

dom live to old age nor do they entail a great outlay in veterinary 


nly. | Permanent grass may roughly be divided into three types :— 
(1) The good lands, which have a persistent bottom of wild white 
over and an ability to maintain suitable grasses, which do not tend 


ied 

.— §* At the meeting held in the Conway Hall, W.C.1, on March 2nd, 

\T , Mr. R. H. Smythe’s address, reproduced herewith, was pre- 
ded by contributions from Sir George Stapledon, Mr. A. J. Hosier 
d Dr. E. L. Taylor, published in our last issue. 


It is difficult in a discussion of this kind to dissociate entirely the’ 


to suppress the clover. Such require only occasional dressings of 
lime and phosphates to retain a permanent fertility. 


(2) The more or less average lands, which have reverted, or are 
inclined to revert, to the growth of inferior grasses with a tendency 
to the suppression of clovers. 


(3) Pastures, in their present condition, of little or no use to man 
or beast. 

Considering first Group 1—the really good old pastures—in my 
native county of Cornwall, previous to the war, many of these had 
not known the plough in the memory of man, and they were usually 
protected by a clause in the lease. These lands had banked fertility 
for generations. The humus, rich from the excrement of years of 
grazing herds, had been constantly fortified from the nitrogen of the 
air. Apart from dressings of lime and slag at intervals, they could 
be considered as self-supporting and with ordinary care they would 
have remained so for many years to come. That they may have been 
hotbeds of parasitism and of Johne’s disease, blackquarter and the 
— cannot be denied but I will discuss that aspect of the matter 

ater. 

Although these pastures, from the dietetic standpoint, safely 
provided the complete ration for a satisfactory milk-yield for the 
greater portion of the year and in some sheltered positions for the 
whole of the year, they were affected by seasonal variations which 
exerted a marked influence upon the health of the grazing cattle. 
During the spring, they produced a rapid growth of highly nitrogenous 
and succulent young grass; during the autumn, the nitrogen and 
water content diminished and the proportion of indigestible fibre 
increased to a marked extent, whilst during the wet winter months 
water and fibre were the main constituents. 

The value of these pastures was also affected by the extent of 
grazing. Moderately heavy grazing during spring and early summer 
maintained the nitrogen content, light grazing caused an increase in 
the coarser grasses and a lessening of clover; heavy grazing during 
the dry summer months and autumn brought about a general defolia- 
tion which was compensated for by the fact that it manured the ground 
in readiness for the following spring when many of the fields were 
shut off for a hay crop. It will thus be seen that fairly heavy grazing 
in a moist warm springtime will enable dairy cattle to live for weeks 
at a time on a highly nitrogenous diet of rapidly growing fresh green 
shoots after a winter of comparatively dry feeding. 

Unless the ground contains a sufficiency of lime and phosphates 
at the commencement of the grazing period these soon become 
depleted. When such grasses form the main or total dietary of milch 
cows, particularly when these are of a breed which yields a high 
percentage of butter fat and more especially after calving and at the 
height of their lactation, clinical symptoms of mineral deficiency 
may develop. In such cases, the imbalance is usually of calcium in 
the older animals and of magnesium in the younger ones, though 
quite often a deficiency of both may occur simultaneously together 
with an increase in blood phosphorus. In actual practice one may 
gauge the degree of danger by the chlorophyll content of the grass. 

The greener the grass the greater is its laetogenic power and it 
would appear that a sudden increase of nitrogen in the diet either 
acts directly as a stimulus to lactation or else increases the output of 
prolactin on the part of the animal. The modern milch cow has an 
inherited tendency to produce an abnormal quantity of milk and the 
already overworked pituitary, whilst quite capable of controlling the 
transfer of calcium from skeletal tissues to blood, under normal 
working conditions, may be no longer able to cope with the additional 
urgent demands made upon its services. 

Nature seems able to effect some degree of compensation by lower- 
ing the percentage of butter fat when cows are suddenly changed 
from dry pastures on to particularly green grass but as soon as the 
bowels respond to the change of diet and moderate diarrhoea sets 
in, as invariably happens, the total milk yield falls also. What the 
physiological connection may be is outside my province but, as a 
practitioner, I realise that this is the moment when clinical signs of 
mineral deficiency may be expected to appear. This danger is present 
even in the case of old pastures but more care is needed when cattle 
are fed on new leys and seeds as I will explain a little later. 

Old pastures have both advantages and disadvantages—and, of 
course, they vary, as do all lands: I come from a land of milk and 
honey—but I am still convinced that more milk can be produced on 
well good permanent grass, with less derangement of the 


oF 
bne must also consider possible changes in soil humus, soil ventilation, 
state-Boil consolidation and the possible effects of heavy mechanical 
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milking herd, than can be obtained from the same acreage of anything 
which modern farming can supply in its place. The trouble in grass- 
land farming is that it has always been too easy. With a large acreage 
and a limited number of cattle, farmers just drifted along until the 
calcium and phosphates became depleted, coarse grasses developed 
and the clover disappeared. If the same time and thought had been 
given to permanent grass as has been expended on alternate husbandry 
the present revolutionary changes would not have become necessary 
in the case of a great part of the country. We are at war and the 
people must be fed, but I am still of opinion that it would be wiser 
to encourage milk production and—taking my own county as an 
example—I am convinced that even if it were not so profitable, it 
might be more economical, to fill London stomachs with rich 
Guernsey milk than with Cornish broccoli. 

The “‘ snag ”’ in dairy farming is that a great deal of the nitrogen, 
calcium and mineral salts excreted by the cow is never returned to 
the land—it leaves the farm, for ever, in the milk bottles. Also, 
unless cattle can graze for the greater portion of the year, a consider- 
able portion of their urine is lost—instead of returning nitrogen, 
potash and other alkaline salts to the pastures, we permit them to 
run down the drain. Straw of the modern non-lodging varieties is 
not a good absorbent medium. I would like to see storage tanks for 
urine and a water cart on every farm. Not only is urine an animal 
product of the greatest value as a fertiliser but it carries the least 
infection. It cannot be denied that old permanent pastures, par- 
ticularly those grazed closely, are capable of carrying a great deal of 
disease and I give the new system full marks in that respect. It is 
a strong point in favour of the plough but, on the other hand, the 
risk of disease should be an incentive to exercise measures of control. 
I would favour the payment of a subsidy to the owner of every self- 
contained herd in the country, with an additional bonus as soon as 
he could show it was free from certain maladies familiar to you all. 
I am certain that disease can be stamped out but the co-operation 
of the farmer is essential. I would not damn permanent pastures 
on the score of disease alone. I would use them to point out to the 
farmer that disease can be eliminated and avoided and I would do 
everything I could to encourage him to get on with the job. 

When we consider land of the second group, the “ not so good ”’ 
pastures, then I agree that something on the lines laid down by 
Sir George Stapledon might well be adopted, although I believe 
that in a number of cases it might be more economical to improve 
pastures rather than break them. From the labour-saving aspect 
alone, there is a considerable advantage in maintaining a few fields 
in the vicinity of the homestead in permanent grass. 

This group corfiprises by far the greater part of the total grazing 
throughout the country. Such land, however, is almost invariably 
lacking in the mineral salts necessary to maintain animal health and 
animal fertility and there will be a great difficulty for many years to 
come in supplying the minimum amount of phosphates required for 
their improvement, even supposing that sufficient lime is available 
or transportable. There is no question but that more luxurious 
crops can be grown immediately on the upturned turf of these 
pastures, perhaps for several successive years, but a serious mineral 
deficiency exists from the very start and this will be even more 
accentuated if the crops are to depend for their sustenance on the 
nitrogen content of the sod. It will then become impossible to avoid 
a corresponding depreciation in pote health and a very marked 
lowering -of animal fertility. 

In regard to the third group, the pastures which at present have 
little or no value, ploughing may help to rot down the old mat and 

as Sir George Stapledon has written, “ if we have ploughed and failed, 
we are no worse off than before we started.’”’ At least a temporary 
grazing will result—whether for the good or ill of the cattle remains 
to be seen—but I would suggest that beef-cattle, sheep and young 
stock might suffer least. It should not be impossible to supplement 
the diet by carting roots, cabbages, kale or other suitable foodstuffs 
to the fields from more favourable land, with benefit firstly to the 
cattle and secondly to the land through the manure. 

It seems a pity that it has not been considered possible to encourage 
pig breeding and feeding on a larger scale than at present. Pig 
manure would be a godsend to these low-grade pastures. 

The effect of ley farming and alternate husbandry upon animal 
health cannot as yet be fully appreciated. At the moment we are 
cashing the fertility which the land has banked for years. The hour 
of reckoning will soon be upon us and it remains to be seen whether 
the game is worth the candle. 

We are also experiencing the results of mineral deficiency as it 
affects health and fertility; indeed, we were well aware of these 
before alternate husbandry was thought of. The shortage of phos- 
phates is increasingly becoming one of the world’s great problems. 
Digestive disturbances arising from the new type of grazing are quite 
common but usually not serious. Tympany is frequently observed 
and has been ascribed to shortage of herbs. I believe that it is 
recommended that a herb strip should be grown. 


June 10th, 1944 Jur 

The most striking danger from feeding on nitrogenous fresh green Pt 
stuff is mineral imbalance with its varied consequences and | wou he cons 


like to quote you as example—although rather an exaggerated one 
certain happenings on a Cornish farm with which I was associatedy POPsis 

During the early spring and again in the late summer, it was th F 
custom on these premises to allow a stream, carrying treated huma 
sewage, to flow over a portion of the permanent grassland. Thy 
water contained a high percentage of nitrogenous matter and a con 
siderable percentage of mineral salts. After each flooding the lan 
rapidly grew a luxuriant crop of bright green grass upon which th 
cows were permitted to graze. During one fortnight in the spring ponds \ 


of 1930, no fewer than 14 cows developed convulsions and of theg t a 
seven died within a few hours of being taken ill. Blood examinatiof bend 
revealed a deficiency of magnesium in every case, sometimes com _ Dr. ‘ 
bined with a lack of calcium. The following year, history repeated pared v 
itself but with the exception of two cows which were found . + 
all responded to injections of calcium and magnesium. Alt combin: 
this is not an example of illness arising from ley farming, it coincide 
some way to show that care should be exercised when dairy herds dhe 
turned suddenly on to fresh green pastures. siderabl 
Even when old pastures are exposed to conditions of humidity ang that a c 
sunshine similar cases are often encountered and I have frequen A 
observed that green seeds grown rapidly on the back of a hi Major 
nitrogenous sod, during periods of rainfall, may give rise to clinicj§ day hac 
symptoms of a very similar type. Most of my cases have occu og hy 
in Guernsey cattle—perhaps other breeds may be less susceptibl§ importa 
to change in diet. On the other hand, it has been my experiene t apy 
especially in young cattle, that magnesium deficiency is more comma vy 
on old pastures during the autumn months. Artificial manuring @ jp this 
the land, the limitation of natural grazing and the absence of her annual « 
and weeds, have been long known to produce a disturbing effect upd ont 
the mineral ratios within the blood. The Channel Islands, prof: in the St 
to their occupation, provided outstanding evidence of many clinic] similar | 
conditions entirely due to the type of agriculture which prevailed. ™ 
Fertility in cattle will be increasingly impaired by the consta™ western 
use of artificially produced foods, aided and abetted by the eve in some 
increasing demand for a greater milk yield, for fertility in cattle 'nd cov 
one J the sma! 
_as much dependent upon the fertility of the soil as that is dependef geal of s 
upon the presence of cattle. A great deal of present-day infertilig of this r 
is primarily physiological, just as a considerable amount of pa’ os 
logical infertility is based on the abuse of physiological princi > ph 
If we persist in breeding cows with an inherent tendency to provii Mid-We 
an abnormal milk yield, feed them on a diet which stimulates if 
capacity but fails to supply the essential constituents of the yieli§ years pi 
or to maintain the bodily reserves necessary to cope with the — | and onl; 
we are heading for disaster. x 4 
predomi 
disease a 
General Discussion 
tak 
Professor G. H. Woo_pripGe: He had listened with very great interest inded en 
to the opening of that discussion, but he rather felt the discussion had wanderd§ sheep ha 
off the subject they were asked to consider. Sir George Stapledon had propounde§ presentir 
to them quite a lot of conundrums and he thought Sir George had done that, = animals 
in the expectation of receiving immediate answers, but in order that they of the m 
be furnished with a ber of bh on which they could work later were pre 
possibly co-operate in some way in the work that had been associated with his informat: 
Sir George had pointed out to them that the nutritional value of the land cov In reg 
be increased enormously by certain methods of cultivation and the incorpo! with the : 
of suitable grasses in pasture, and he was asking them, if thus they could g¢@ with gra: 
larger number of cattle at grass, what would be the effect on that land so far a3 tainly ha 
—- of disease was concerned : what length of time might ‘they have 4 Dr. W 
old pastures vacant? He should think Sir George might have had as George $ 
back of his mind the viability of bacteria, parasites, etc., on pastures and the time. T' 
that maintaining a larger herd of stock might have on the production of dises™ of pastus 
He thought a little idea might be gained in that direction from the work cat into a sr 
out some years ago by Dr. Stenhouse Williams, who made some good observatw™] case of h 
on the viability of the tubercle bacillus in pastures. Stenhouse Williams contend] crowd di 
that much depended on the protection afforded the organism by pads of dug Dr. ‘T 
and that by ea up the pastures the death of the organism was greatly “ infestatio 
celerated. He showed that there were few instances, even where protection ™§ of conce 
afforded in that way, where the organism lasted more than from six to nine m of bacter 
‘That would suggest, so far as acul-fast bacilli were concerned, that there woul populatio 
have to be a rotation of pasturage which would leave these pastures vacant for On ma 
any rate - year, so grazing and stocking on those pastures must be re asmall e 
accordin, gly. the first | 
m.... did not apply, however, in respect of the strongyloid diseases. It wolf were con 
pet pen that many of these parasites, in one stage or other of their developme™ of anima 
could retain their viability for a year, 13 months, or longer, and he would sugg4H infection 
as an answer to Sir George, that a rotation should be carried out which would I It was 
the pastures free for not less than a year, Fad robably two years, as being the pe concentra 
which should be catered for if possible. In the course of his teaching he had al grazing v 
advocated rotational pasturage, oa ‘the pastures involved might be div Enhanc 
into three groups, as tollows : (1) a portion to be grazed by the adult sheep ; (9 eases not 
portion to be grazed by the young sheep and lambs ; and (3) a portion to be as grass 
tree of sheep for one year. ‘Then the following year, the incoming young si®@ deaths in 
and lambs could, with greater security, be placed on to the previously vacant p well knov 
the adults would move on to the plot previously grazed by the lambs, and pasture ¢ 
pasturage formerly grazed by the adults would be kept free for one year. _§ cases had 
It had been suggested that where land had been ploughed up the parail§ increase | 
more easily migrated into the new, more succulent leaf of the a crop. He did 
believed that: was likely to be true, but it could be overcome, he tho’ by i098 or wheth: 
ing that at any rate during the first year after tillage a catch Bren od on the syster 
cultivated, so that the young stock was kept off the te phowdeak land to East of S 
year. ease knov 
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He was very interested in Mr. Hosier’s description of his management of cattle, 
of which they had heard much from time to time, and, in particular, to hear that 
he considered his immunity from disease to be due very largely to the movement 
of his stock and not the benefit which derived from the simple open-air life. ‘The 

ar belief was that the open-air life was one of the main preventives of tuber- 

is, but he would point out that a few years ago, when the Chief Veterinary 
Officer for the Fiji Islands happened to be in this country, he confided to him 
that the cattle there were never housed at all, yet neither in this country nor else- 
where had he seen such a high incidence of tuberculosis. He (the speaker) imagined 
that the explanation there was that when the cattle were kept on the same con- 
centrated pasture infection was rife and they never had the opportunity of getting 
away from it. 

The method that Mr. Hosier adopted to prevent infection with regard to his 
water supply must, he thought, appeal to all of them. ‘There was no doubt that 

were usually hot-beds of infection: as cattle and other animals went down 
to the water ‘they almost always defaecated and infection was very high indeed. 
So the fencing off of these ponds and the provision of a piped water supply to 
troughs would eliminate a lot of that trouble. 

Dr. Taylor had referred to the greater resistance on the of adults as com- 

ed with yo animals. ‘That had been common knowledge for a long time, 
Pat it could not said that it had been satisfactorily explained. He would like 
to ask Dr. Taylor whether he thought that it was the result of one factor or of a 
combination of two: firstly, that the adult animal might have a natural resistance 
coincident with age and, secondly, that it might possess an immunity which had 
been acquired as the result of infection during the first year of life, when that 
infection had not been suffiicently severe to cause death, but from which a con- 
siderable amount of resistance had developed. He himself thought it probable 
that a combination of the two was the answer to the question. 

He would like to thank Sir George Stapledon and the other speakers for their 
contributions to the discussion that afternoon. 

Major FRANK A. Topp (U.S. Army Veterinary Corps): ‘The discussion that 
day had been extremely interesting to him: the subject was an important one 
to-day and whether one was located in England, the United States, or anywhere 
else in the world, he would agree that it was destined to assume even greater 
importance. 

t appeared to him that the term “ rotation "’ was associated with profitable 
farming. In a section of the United States ‘“ rotation’’ was approached 
from a slightly different angle than that method discussed during the afternoon. 
In this section of the U.S. the farms were larger, the crops more varied-—some 
annual crops (grain and forage) and other types used in rotation to enrich the soil. 
In these areas the successful farmer rotated his crops. Automatically, then, this 
system brought about the rotation of pasture land for livestock. There were areas 
in the States in which concentrated farming was carried out on relatively small acreage 
similar to that found in England. In these sections the same types of troubles 
in the livestock were found as in this omen § 

A good deal of research and experimental work had been done in the Middle 
Western States such as Illinois and lowa. The McLean County System was popular 
in some sections and had proved successful for its purpose. On the large farms 
land could be utilised in a manner as to facilitate rotation ; on some of these farms 
the small movable buildings as mentioned by Mr. Hosier were used with a great 
deal of success. Hogs and all types of poultry were being raised under a programme 
of this nature. ‘This method had been found to be well adapted to the needs of 
the poultry industry. It had been found that where the poultry followed the cows 
and pigs and were raised in the same grounds year after year the percentage 
of tuberculosis was very high within the flocks. ‘This was especially true of the 
Mid-Western States. ‘The system of range grazing similar to that used in this 
country was adopted to combat this condition. Hog farming was carried on in a 
imilar manner using clean pasture land and small movable buildings. For many 
years pigs were raised on the same spot resulting in heavy parasitic infestation 
and only after shifting over to the McLean County System did any appreciable 
control of parasites appear. . 

Quite recently he had returned from Iceland where the raising of sheep was 
predominant. ‘There was no planned rotation or change of living quarters for 
these animals. ‘here the sheep suffered from several diseases, including Johne’s 
disease and Jaagziekte. ‘To eliminate some of these diseases it was going to require 
an almost revolutionary change in the methods of raising livestock. ‘The animais 
were taken into the fields and stalls in September and were kept there until May, 
allowing them to run outside only once in a great while during the winter. ‘The 
sheep had access to the inside of the mangers where the hay was placed, thereby 
presenting an opportunity for diseased animals to infect the hay for the rest of the 
animals. ‘The group of Army Veterinaries present in Iceland were so convinced 
of the merits of a change in the methods of caring for these animals that bulletins 
were prepared in co-operation with the Icelandic Government containing such 
information and distributed to the farmers. 

In regard to the amount of chlorophyll in grass, he was very much impressed 
with the colour of the grass in Iceland. ‘That brought up the _ about psychology : 
with grass as the only source of food for the sheep of Iceland, these animals cer- 
tainly had every reason to go crazy. (Laughter.) ‘ 

Dr. W. S. GorDON was very glad to have the opportunity of listening to Sir 
George Stapledon becausc he had been a great admirer of his work for a very long 
time. The agronomist, so it appeared to him, was so enhancing the nutritive value 
of pastures that it was now possible to concentrate a greater number of anim: 
into a smaller grazing area than they would have occupied previously. In the 
case of herbivorous animals, such concentration was liable to lead to epidemic or 
crowd diseases because these animals soiled their own table. 

Dr. ‘Taylor and other speakers had already emphasised the danger of heav 
infestations with the helminthological infective agents but there was also the ris’ 
of concentrating bacterial and virus infections. Broadly speaking, the majority 
of bacterial and virus infections were liable to increase with concentration of the 
population and as an example he instanced the case of lamb a 

On many of the Scottish hill farms there was a wide extent of hill zing and 
asmall enclosed area near the farm buildings. Ewes were allowed wide range for 
the first three weeks of lambing. ‘Thereafter the remainder of the pregnant ewes 
were concentrated within the fenced enclosures. Because of the large population 
of animals kept within the enclosures, they were liable to become cess-pits of 
infection and lambs born in such an environment were liable to die of dysentery. 

It was his belief that lamb dysentery might be produced at will by a sufficient 
concentration of sheep on an enclosed grazing, and this might well occur on a 
gtazing where the disease had not previously been occurring as an epizodtic. 

Enhancement of the nutritive value of pastures might also bring in its wake dis- 
eases not due to infective agents but resulting from an upset in metabolism such 
as grass staggers in cattle and horses, ‘“‘ hoven ”’ in cattle and the mysterious sudden 
deaths in cattle at pasture, so sudden, in fact, that anthrax was suspected. It was 
well known that if cattle were transferred from a low nutritional plane to luscious 
pasture containing clover, some were liable to die. ‘The cause of death in such 
cases had never been accurately determined but the problem was there and might 


icrease with improvement of pastures. . 

He did not know whether Sir George Stapledon introduced the short ley system 
or whether it originated in the North East of Scotland College of Agriculture but 
the system had been established and began to be extensively adopted in the North 
East of Scotland about 1911. It would be recollected that about this time the dis- 
ease known as “ grass sickness ”’ i 


” in horses made its appearance and its incidence 


increased in these areas. ‘The cause of this disease had not yet been determined 
but it it yet be shown to be associated with a change in grassland manage- 
ment. reaction produced by transferring an animal from dry food in con- 
trolled quantity to luscious pense ad lib, might vary in intensity from slight diar- 
rhoea to sudden death. ‘There was, therefore, evidence that grass could, under 
certain circumstances, cause digestive derangement and it was conceivable that 
by concentrating the nutritional value of pastures, the toxic factor responsible for 
the above-mentioned reaction might also be concentrated, thus leading to an 
increase in the incidence of the grass diseases of herbivorous animals. 

It was a very happy selection that the Society had chosen Sir George Stapledon 
and Mr. Hosier as openers of the discussion because, while Sir George was indi- 
cating how to obtain a greater concentration of animals into a smaller area, Mr. 
Hosier was suggesting methods of good, hygienic management on the farm, namely 
the rotation of crops around the farm followed by grass and finally by the animals, 
never allowing any pasture to become a so-called “‘ permanent” one. The onl 
criticism one might make of Mr. Hosier’s management was the fact that he too! 
no precautions to ensure that the animals he was going to manage so well were 
free from tuberculosis and other infective diseases so that the maximum benefit 
could be obtained from his system of management. 

‘The Presipent (Dr. ‘Tom Hare): The question that Sir George had put to 
them as a profession was this : in order to prevent the spread of disease parasites, 
what should be the “ off’ period of ley grazing ? Was it not dependent on one 
particular factor, i.e., the duration of viability of the parasite ? That was a subject 
on which they, with the exception of their specialist helminthologists, had rela- 
tively little exact knowledge. ‘The duration of the viability of the spores of anthrax 
had not only to be measured by laboratory methods: they wanted it measured 
under field conditions. ‘There was also the old empirical practice to which the 
late Sir Frederick Smith drew his attention, that their profession, certainly during 
the greater part of the last century—and of course it was so doing to-day—had been 
advising rotation: a minimum of a three-year rotation, i.e., that the same species 
of animal should not be followed under three years. ‘That system was introduced 
by the Army Veterinary Department, as it was then, into India—he believed by 
Sir Frederick Smith himself, for he learned about it as a student. He (Dr. Hare) 
thought the veterinary profession ought to have the credit for that; it long anti- 
cipated any of the more recent work. 

Was there not a further point, that it was not only the question of the same species 
of animal following within the three-year period, but om of the animal following 
its own dung: it was really eating its own dung. They had got to try to devise 
some system whereby that could be prevented as far as possible. He would suggest 
that they would then probably get a little nearer to the answer to this fundamental 
question underlying Sir George’s address. 

Dr. R. F. MONTGOMERIE: They had had from‘Sir George Stapledon just the 
stimulating address one would expect. His enthusiasm, coupled with his full 
knowledge of his subject and his width of vision, made his contribution most 
refreshing. Sir George had always appreciated the possible repercussions of 
advances in his science. He had directed attention to a major probicin in enquiring 
what effect these new pastures would have on the control of disease. He had asked 
how long these pastures must be rested to prevent their becoming sources of 
infection or infestation. 

So far as certain diseases were concerned the objective should not be resting 
improved pastures to clean them but an endeavour to prevent them from becoming 
contaminated. In other instances it was doubtful if resting would remove the 
source of infection. 

In the first category one would place such di as tub is and contagious 
abortion which were due to obligatory parasites. ‘There would be general agree- 
ment that the veterinary objective was to provide cattle free of these diseases to 
graze these improved pastures. In contrast there was disease caused by organisms 
of the clostridium group. Various members of the up were present in the 
intestine of the grazing animal and only set up disease wh os rather special conditions. 
They could be recovered from the soil and there was some reason to believe that 
certain members at least would always be present no matter how long the pastures 
were rested. 

Dr. ‘Taylor could speak authoritatively on the parasitological side. It seemed, 
even in this field, that with the knowledge which the work of the last few years 
had put at their disposal they should be able to prevent these new pastures from 
becoming sinks of iniquity. More often it was lack of application than lack of 
knowledge which resulted in outbreaks of disease associated with grazing condi- 
tions. Proper management of the stock, making full use of existing knowledge 
of disease control, could prevent the level of contamination which would neces- 
sitate specific resting of the reseeded land. Resting of pastures at certain seasons 
and at certain periods was, it appeared, an essential of the good management which 
agronomists woula wish to see practised, and the pastures should be managed 
from that point of view rather than from the purely disease control angle. 

Sir George had mentioned recent unpublished work which would largely allay 
the fears of those who thought the ich rovement of patches in hill grazings might 
lead to serious trouble. It had evidently been demonstrated that the sheep avoided 
fouling of the improved grazings but passed most of their faeces on to the night 
ground, where they grazed little. 

One, however, wondered if patch improvement in upland grazings would be as 
beneficial as one would expect at first sight. ‘There was plenty of grazing available 
on the hills during the summer and early autumn but starvation conditions in 
winter and early spring. ‘These improved patches woyld provide additional grazing 
at the time of plenty, but unless they afforded additional winter grazing they would 
only tend to exaggerate the unfavourable lack of balance between summer and 
winter keep in hill lands. It almost appeared as if the first application of modern 
methods to hill grazings must be in providing increased winter keep by improving 
the lower in-bye areas to afford the opportunity of making some lo in sum ner 
and to provide good grazing in winter, . 

Mr. Hosier had described the excellent principles on which he had bas -d his now 
famous system. Mr. Hosier’s work had n a real contribution to improv 
farming practice but it appeared applicable only in areas such as the Wiltshire 
Downs which offered scope for his schemes. One felt they would require much 
modification when practised in other districts. 

Dr. Taylor had dealt with the effect of these ley pastures on worm larvae. He 
did not, however, deal with the possible effect at the egg stage. It seemed quite 
possible that in ley pastures one might set up a serious infestation through the 
eggs developing but not hatching, yet remaining viable, owing to relatively dry 
conditions. In this way their number might become enormous until a spell of 
damp weather provided the conditions for mass hatching, and the opportunity for 
heavy and sudden infestation of the grazing animals. 

Dr. J. T. Epwarps: In the first place he would like to add to the tributes that 
had been paid to the excellent speeches made that afternoon on that important 
theme. hat he had to say upon it, therefore, he wished to limit to two points. 

It was at his suggestion to their secretary that Mr. Hosier was invited there 
that afternoon, because in preparing a paper to be presented at one of the Divisions, 
just over a year ago, on the subject of infertility, he was greatly struck by the 
methods that had been advocated by Mr. Hosier and by the fact that he had claimed 
that, following upon the adoption of those methods, infertility, in particular, had 
materially diminished. 

In the course of his speech there that afternoon, Mr. Hosier had thrown out 
a challenge which, as a scientific research worker, he could not fail to accept, viz., 
that during the course of the last 5) years or so no advances of practical benefit 
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Mr. Hosier said—to the farmer had been made on the subjects of tuber. 


—he 

is, abortion, mastitis or foot-and-mouth disease. Now, he (Dr. Edwards) 
earned his liv: by working at foot-and-mouth disease and he had been at it for 
13 years. Had he got nothing to put forward in answer to that challenge ? It was 


- because history told them that one had always 
to beware of statements made in that way. og at the beginning of this century 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, Mr. bury, went about the country 
decrying the work of the veterinary profession in regard to foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and at one meeting claimed that the profession did not know even the ABC 
ot swine tever. Sir John M’Fadyean, in characteristic manner, at once took up 
challenge pointed out to the President that the veterinary profession knew 

all about swine tever. Salmon and Smith had discovered the bacillus of swine 
tever—the profession had only to deal with the bacillus. He (Sir John) 
himself had worked at swine tever at the haga = College and had shown 
that the aisease could be set up by that bacillus. y a year or two afterwards 
researches made in America by Dorset showed that they really did know nothi 
about swine tever ; that it was caused by a virus and not by a bacillus, and met! 
had to be changed completely. Even now they were well aware that they did not 
know everyt about it. 
tuberculosis, Dr. Bulloch, the bacteriological historian, dealing 
with the history of tuberculosis, stated that Koch’s original paper in 1832 was 
so complete that although special journals devoted entirely to the subject of tuber- 
culosis had been written upon it—indeed whole tomes of volumes devoted to it— 
nothing had been added to Koch’s monograph except the filling up of what he 
callea trivial lacunae. Why? We tound the same thing happening all round 
in science, So he was quite prepared to accept that challenge with sympathy. 
But a great many loose statements might be made by people who were not well 
iniormeda upon matters which they in the veterinary profession claimed they did 
know something about, and that was particularly true of matters such as foot- 
and-moutn disease, cattle plague and diseases ot that kind, in the methods of control 
ot which the protession had a very large amount of experience. A colleague of 
their agricultural trends, ot great eminence, Sir Albert Howard, had been writing 
to the Press to say that an increase in the humus in the soil would prevent the 
spread ot outbreaks of toot-and-mouth disease. ‘They knew that was not so; they 
knew that, as was the case with the virus diseases generally, the better the condition 
the animal was in, the more susceptible it was to foot-and-mouth disease, and the 
worse its condition the greater was its resistance. So nothing in that case would 
do except measures directed against the virus, and these must be of a particular 
kind, suited to the circumstances ; and the drastic measures that we adopted in 
this country to deal with epizodétics ot that kind were, they in the veterinary pro- 
lession contended, tuily justined. 

lt was otherwise, however, with the great mass of insidious diseases that had 
crept in recently. in very large measure the grave epizodtics been brought 
under control, and production and the fertility of livestock had increased tre- 
mendously. Only 15v years ago the majority ot cattle in this country were main- 
tained in a relatively primitive state as compared with the present condition, under 
which we had turned certain breeds into veritable milking machines anid strained 
the species mght beyond its capacity, so that, as Mr. Smythe, trom practical experi- 
ence, had rightly stressed, scientists now realised that one could not assign infertility 
or sterility to this, that or the other particular derangement in the main, but to a 
whole “ complex ”’ ot derang , traceable to tne strains that had been placed 
upon the organism in getting it to produce right beyond its natural evolutionary 

ihe second point he would like to bring to the notice of that meeting was the 
tremendous vista that had been proaching their problems 


just as well to hear it, in any case, 


opened up to them in ap 
through the concentrated work of researchers in many fields—and particularly, 
that alternoon, was he greatly impressed by the place wnich Sir George Stapledon 
had ed to the study ot comparative psychology. ‘Ihis year he had the honour 
to be the President ot the Comparative Section ot the Royal Society of Medicine, 
and having surveyed the position in order that they might contribute the best they 
could at the present time, having in view future developments, he had planned 
that the whole session snould be devoted to a study of the uses and limitations 
ot some of the main contributory tields of comparative study culminating with 
an exposition of the enormous importance of comparative psychology. ‘[‘nus, it 
had been his aim to bring into reliet, in the first place, the basic significance of 
animal ecology, namely, the ‘‘ balance ot Nature,” genetics, nutrition, endocrinology 
and so on. ‘Lhey as a profession might be in some of losing a great deal 
through not taking up these subjects. ‘hey were in some danger several years ago 
ot losing hold ot the field ot bacteriology; more recently, nutrition, again, 
been taken up by only a tew people, but this tield of comparative porsheeay was 
one of such immense potential signiticance that he thought they could not attach 
too much importance to it as it was looming ahead of them just now. 

What comparative psychology was, what were the methods to be employed in 
it, and what were its uses, could not be better illustrated than by the very fine 
example Sir George Stapledon had given them. ‘The question remained, could 
members of the veterinary profession take up this class of work? ‘The answer 
was only too obvious. ‘Ihe question then followed, why was it that the veterinary 
protession had not taken it up? ‘To those who had seen the beginnings of the 
modern rapid expansion in laboratory research, the answer again was not hard to 
divine. One of the advantages claimed for the modern well-equipped laborat 
was that the animals tor experiment could be brought to the workers, who coul 
then keep them continuously under closer observation while reacting to infection 
than they could when lett in their natural surroundings, t.e., when the workers 
had to go to the animals there. ‘This had brought into existence a new genre of 
specialist workers, specially attuned to the manipulations of the laboratory. It was 
trom the ot such workers that facile statements were forthcoming such as 
that the erence between the human subject and the domestic animal in the 
matter of worm infestation was that the former ate its food from its platter and 
then washed it whereas the “ lower” animal forthwith afterwards proceeded to 
cast its droppings upon it, Caretul observations such as those carried out by Sir 
George Stapiedon’s colleague now proved that the animal did not resort to this 
practice when allowed to move treely in its natural environment. It would seem, 
theretore, that those who had chosen laboratory work as a career had departed 
from the traditions of the profession in so tar as these had connoted the highest 
degree of skill in the art of ani observation. It had needed the example of 
workers in cognate fields of study, theretore, to bring back to the protession the 
need tor a return to the cultivation of that art, and to prescribe the conditions in 
which that art ought to be cultivated. : 

Dr. W. R. Woo.pripGe; It did seem to him that those people who worked 
with bacteria should have been able to help Sir George Stapledon in idering 
the length of time pastures should be lett vacant, because they ought to be in a 
position to indicate to the man who was resposnible for the grazing of the pasture 
what conditions would be inimical to the survival of particular disease-producing 


organisms. 

Mr. S. J. Epwarps said he would like to record an observation which might 
provide further evidence on the survival of acid fast organisms on pasture. Pro- 
tessor Wooldridge had already noted the results of Maddock in this respect, and his 
(Mr. Edwards’) data were largely confirmatory. ; hp ix 

At the Compton Estate, prior to 194, all cattle reacting to the johnin test were 
isolated on one of the farms several clinical cases developed in these tors. 
‘The pasture on this farm was therefore contaminated by these and micro- 


scopic examination of several samples of faeces had shown the presence of Myco. 
bacterium johnei in large numbers. 

For the purpose of providing an ex; ental isolation compound, these cattle 
were removed from the pasture in February, 1940. ‘The ground was chain har. 
rowed and allowed to be vacant until August, 1940, when 40 heifers aged 15 to 16 
months, all having passed the johnin test on at least two occasions, were placed on 
these pastures and allowed to remain there for about two years. er this 
interval, the heifers were again tested with johnin and also with tuberculin with 
the result that two reacted and one of these developed clinical Johne’s disease. 

This observation, though lacking the more precise result of a viability test deter. 
mined by — methods, did suggest, however, that er natural condi- 


tions of exposure during the summer, the viability of the us 
in tie neighbourhood of six months. 4 
The Replies 
Sir GEORGE STAPLEDON : He had followed the di with i , and had 


taken due note and had only a few comments to make. 


_ The ent of grazing became difficult if, because of aportie disease organ* 
isms, it was desirable to leave certain grazings free of animals for a matter of years. 
This necessity was in fact an argument for an intensification of the ley system 
with dependence very largely on leys of no longer than two years’ duration, followed 
by a rua of tillage crops, and, indeed, with modern tractors and tillage i ements 
this was a fy proposition on many types of soil where, hitherto, it would 
have been deemed out of the question. 


Points raised by all the kers added emphasis to the extreme need of adequate 
paddocking, which entailed much fencing and subdivision of large fields and also 
necessitated exceptionally good wintering facilities. Proper and adequate fencing 
and watering would seem to be the two prime needs for maintaining grazing in 
good heart and animals in health—for only by this means could the various 
types of animals (sheep and cattle, young and old) be properly segregated and 
controlled. 

The effect of drying on the larvae of parasitic worms and, indeed, on other 
organisms, as emphasised by Dr. ‘Taylor and other speakers, was probably a point 
not sufficiently realised by the practical man. In this respect, the ley probably stood 
at an advantage apared with permanent pasture. The leafage standing 
better would dry out quicker, while, since concentration of organisms per 
eaten was of such high significance, with a proper system of “on” and “ off” 
grazing, the ley would atford a ratio less in favour of concentration of — per 
unit ot bulk than would all but the very best of permanent pastures. ‘The harrow. 
ing of heavily grazed pastures during dry weather would seem to be a matter of 
extreme importance, as this would greatly hasten the drying out of the dung. 


With regard to Dr. Montgomerie’s point as to the summer value of improved 
patches on the hills, one of his (the speaker’s) arguments for such improved patches 
was to extend the area of concentrated grazing; while he would not admit tha 
the amount of summer grazing on most walks was sufficient. Moreover, sheep, 
including older ewes, were wintered on many walks, and well-placed improved 
patches could be made very materially to add to the winter grazing—and protein 


was of extreme value as winter feed. : 


Mr. Gordon’s and similar points would seem to add emphasis to the importance 
of not turning stock abruptly from one e of grazing to another: which was an 
argument for improved patches on open " —— where stock were largely 
wintered on improved leys on the in-takes. “‘ Abruptness”’ was, he thought, a 
cause of much trouble; and was a danger that was always invited on farms consist- 
ing in part of poor permanent pasture and in part of excellent leys. 

He was, personally perhaps, most interested—or, possibly, he should say in- 
igued—by Dr. Edwards’ strong support of his remarks on animal psychology— 
a support which emooldened him to make two further comments. Hv regarded 
it as highly important to evolve a definite technique as applicable to the watcning 
of animals. had always maintained that a first-class agronomist should have 
in his blood the point of view and the type of patience of a supero naturalist as well 
as the point of view and that otner type of patience proper to the laboratory worker. 
Dr. Eawards evidently held the opinion that the veterinarian should be similarly 
endowed. He (Sir George Stapledon) thought that agronomists and veterinarians 
were alike in this: they both of them n must rely to a considerable extent on 
i ial evid , and that was where the point of view and the training 
of a field naturalist came in. 

While listening to Mr, Smythe’s instructive paper, he had the feeling that a good 
many of the ditterences to which he referred as between permanent pasture and 
leys would not be so exaggerated when ley management was better understood: 
for it was always to be remembered that the proper management of permanent 
pasture and of leys were by no means the same. Further, py adjustments in seeds 
mixtures and the inclusion of appropriate herbs in mixtures or by sowing herb- 
strips, there was no reason why a ley should not present a sufficient diversity of 
eatables to the animal, ‘The science of the ley and of ley management was, of 
course, in its infancy, but his major reaction to the views expressed by his audience 
that afternoon was that in the interests of animal health, broadly considered, the 
ley was likely to be a more serviceable instrument than permanent grass, while 
he would remind Mr, Smythe that in good hands the ley afforded the farmer an 
admirable and economic means of maintaining the humus content of the soil of 
all his fields at high potential. : 

Mr. A. J. HOSIER: Various speakers had suggested that disease-free stock should 
be put only on “ clean” land. How was the stock-owner to know if his land was 
free from the various organisms ? We had to get down to practical stock-keeping. 
These diseases were with us and they were rife. The question farmers w 
answered was: ‘‘ How can I get, and keep, my herd healthy, i.e., free from tuber- 
culosis, Johne’s disease, mastitis, abortion, ane foot-and-mouth ?”” Was he to be 
always living in dread of his stock coming in contact with others, or straying on 
to his neignoour’s pasture? 

He suggested we wanted to immunise as much as possible, also breed stock tha 
would not “take” diseases—this was done with plants, why not with animals? 
In times gone by, when foot-and-mouth disease was rampant in most districts, 
there were some animals that would not contract the disease. Some animals did 
not get tuberculosis. Why was this ? : 

“ Find us a method of immunisation for each disease,” Mr, Hosier concluded, 
“« and so take away the tremendous risk of having a valuable herd wiped out. Certain 
humans and certain animals never contract any disease; we want to learn way. 

Mr. R. H. SMYTHE: ‘I‘nere was only one thing to which he would like to make 
reference in reply, and that was the period of survival of Johne’s bacillus. [0 
Cornwall, in his experience, they had quite a lot of Johne’s disease, and Guernsey 
cows, he was afraid, were particularly susceptible. It was found there, from prac- 
tical experience, that it was not mach use closing up a field for less than 12 moaths. 
In fact, so serious was the ition that some of the land-owners in the vicinity 

ed their tenants to close down livestock grazing tor two years and struggle 
along as best they could with broccoli, etc, Even thea, when the cattle were put 
back these farmers got more Johne’s disease. He had no great faith in johnin # 
i ic agent, and it was a possibility that infected cattle were put back oa 
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9 1s (Continued from page 190) 
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lta. THE LOVEDAY REPORT (4) CHAPTER VI: FIELD STATIONS, ANIMAL HOSPITALS 
= HE three final chapters of the second report of the AND EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


Loveday Committee are largely technical in outlook 27. Field Stations.—We have been impressed by the widespread 
and do not in the main suggest any major changes in support given to the recommendation made in our previous report 
‘hag } general policy. Nevertheless here again certain of the that a field station should be attached to each school. At Liverpool 


: ° . the use of a field station established two years ago has contributed 
recommendations demand careful thought, in particular notably to the improved training in animal husbandry and in 


that relating to the position of the veterinary schools within veterinary surgery and medicine. 

stem § the universities. Should the Committee have specifically In the case too of the Royal Veterinary College which during the 
nens recommended that they form a separate faculty within war has been housed in country quarters near Reading and has 
vould # the university, or is it sufficient that it has merely favoured had facilities upon adjoining farms placed at its disposal, the 


experience gained has convinced the Governors of the importance 
que J the idea and left it to be decided according to local con- of a rural environment and of the necessity of a field station for 


lato f ditions ? Again, should the Committee have laid greater the proper training of the students in the last two years of the 
ng in § stress on the necessity for teaching the pre-clinical subjects course. 

and} from a purely veterinary angle by a department with a 28. In Appendix IV will be found some account, with a rough 
professorial Chair, or is it better that these basic sciences estimate of cost, of the buildings, stocking and staff proposed for 


other * . > a new field station to be attached to the Liverpool school. Although 
should be dealt with by a more liberal outlook ? this has been prepared to meet the needs of the “ 30 graduate unit ” 
stood The appendices of the report should not be overlooked, at Liverpool, it may be taken as a guide to what we consider 


‘bulk particularly as the recommendations of the first report of necessary in similar cases. Opinions may naturally vary as to the 
ot” F the Committee still stand unless specifically altered. The ¢reage necessary, but the general trend of the evidence we have 


° . ° : * received is in favour of a station of moderate size. The acreage 
note on unqualified practice will be of particular interest which, for special local reasons, satisfies Liverpool is rather less 


ng. | to clinicians. sa than in our opinion will usually be required. But while within 
roved When we have to the best of our ability answered these limits the dimensions of the respective stations may vary, we are 
— questions, one over-riding query remains : has the Report convinced of the error of endeavouring to institute the type of 


+; 5 ‘ ; . teaching we have in mind as part of the operation of a farm so 
— suggested that we should set aside our sectional interests large that its size would ‘necessarily lead to the subordination of its 


cotein § for those of the State, and are we prepared to do so in __ instructional functions to those of normal commercial management. 
the national interest ? Reference to the controversy raging A field station stocked, equipped and staffed as shown in Appen- 
as an} over the medical profession, suggests that our fullest status dix IV would, subject to some local variations in acreage, be suitable 
rgely F may only be achieved by so doing. for the “30 graduate units” at Cambridge, Glasgow, Liverpool 


t “ ‘ and Bristol, but such a station would not meet the needs of London 
—_ Whatever may be our reactions to the recommendations or Edinburgh since these two schools together would under our 


y in in this Report, we are at one in our gratitude to the proposals be responsible for an annual output of 100 qualified 


y-— members of the Loveday Committee for their labours. persons. As in the clinical years the number of students who can 
irded “ be efficiently dealt with at a demonstration or operation is severely 
hen limited, it would not either at London or Edinburgh meet the case 
well if merely the acreage, buildings and stocking were increased. To 


ir ker. COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT GRANTS AND LOANS provide proper instruction the junior staff must be increased so 


ciem Estimated expenditure on schemes approved under the Colonial as to ensure the adequate teaching in small groups of all the 
aton | Development and Welfare Act, 1940, since it came into operation students. 
ining F in July, 1940, to March 31st, 1944, includes £7,722,516 for grants 29. Animal Hospitals—In our previous report we expressed 
good and loans for development and welfare work and £297.333 for the opinion that too little opportunity for the clinical study of farm 
Pani | fesearch grants making a total estimate of £8,019,849. This total animals had been provided at the various schools and we recom- 
‘ood: § does not include. sums in respect of certain salaries and office pended that an adequately equipped and staffed hospital for large 
and specific researches. | animals be established on each’ field station. We have not received 
nerd. | AS some indication of the variety of needs catered for it may be any further evidence which would lead us to depart from. this 
ty of | stated that £2,500.000 has been devoted to agricultural and veter- view, and indeed we wish to emphasise its importance. Energetic 
aS inary services, £1,750,000 to water supplies and irrigation, nearly measures will have to be taken by the authorities to provide their 
the | £1,000.000 to communications and transport. over £500,000 to hospitals with large animals for teaching, but we are convinced 
while | ¢ducation, a similar sum to social services, and £750,000 to medical, that this can be done in one way or another according to the cir- 
at at public health and sanitation services. . ——— cumstances of each institution. It has béen suggested to us by 
A Command Paper presented to Parliament recently by Colonel nore than one witness that each teaching centre should acquire a 
nouli J Oliver Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies. sets out a return veterinary practice, and that valuable clinical instruction can be 
i was | of schemes made under the Act from Anril Ist. 1943, to March 31st, given to students by a veterinary surgeon in charge of such a 
rated 1944, including development and welfare schemes and . practice in the course of his rounds. We agree that contact with 
ube og development and welfare schemes involve an expenditure 0 general practice is valuable and this indeed is implicit in our 
-a 4,113,927. * * * “<6 * opinion that six months’ pupilage with a ae, practitioner Pd 
practitioners should be a normal part of a student’s training. t 
c that R.C.V.S. ANIMAL MANAGEMENT EXAMINATION the same time we must emphasise our view that a “ college practice,’ 


~ List or SuccessFuL CANDIDATES whilst it may be a useful adjunct, is inadequate to provide the basic 
3 did (Concluded) clinical training which is essential. This fundamental training can 
Dus only be given in a hospital where animals are under constant 
uded, — . observation by both teachers and students, where progress can be 
an Bradbury, Miss J. M. McGovern, G. recorded from day to day and where the conditions are such that 
mic} Byrne, P. F. McKinstry, Miss E. P. B. the details of the various medical and surgical procedures can be 
Ih Carroll, W. M. ? Maguire, C. G. fully studied. 
a ee je .. 30. We do not venture to make precise recommendations as to 7 
atts Devlin. O. K._ O’Boyle, J.M. the steps which should be taken by each institution in order to 
<a Donovan ‘D.B O’Connor J. M. find teaching material for its hospital: an important factor will be 
e pul Farrell, T. M. ; O'Neill, 4 B. the relationship between the personnel of the hospital and the 
e Gallagher, P. M. Richards, R, D. neighbouring veterinary surgeons and stock-owners. If mutual 


Kavanagh, D. Roe, P. F. aid be the guiding factor in the contacts that are established the 


McCaughey, R. M, Stack, R. ; difficulty in finding clinical material will be largely overcome, and 


. 
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the animal hospital will come to be recognised not only as a teach- 
ing institution but as one which enjoys the confidence of practi- 
tioners and stock-owners and is freely utilised by them. 


It may be that, owing to circumstances outside its control, a 
university or college will be unable to mobilise the resources of the 
district, and the purchase of a practice may have to be considered. 
Even so the practice cannot in our view be a substitute for a 
hospital. On the contrary we think that a primary purpose of 
the practice must be to assist in providing patients for the hospital. 
Visits by students to sick animals and to infected farms in the 
district will undoubtedly provide valuable supplementary instruc- 
tion, especially if the practitioner in charge is not only a good 
clinician but also a good teacher. 


31. Farm Pupilage—In our previous report we pointed out that 
it is not without significance that the section of the Ministrv of 
Agriculture and Fisheries dealing with the State veterinary service 
is no longer called the Diseases of Animals Division, but has been 
renamed the Division of Animal Health. Stock-owners are looking 
more and more to those who can give information on such nutri- 
tional and hygienic methods of maintenance as will reduce ill- 
health to a minin«’m and lessen the possibility of outbreaks of 
disease. ‘The veterinarian is, of course, not the only one who should 
be able to guide stock-owners in such matters, but the term 
“husbandry” is so wide that its various aspects can be covered 
only by the combined efforts of those engaged in all branches of 
agricultural science. ‘The veterinarian must therefore in the course 
of his training have obtained practical experience of healthy animals 
under normal farm conditions as well as those which need his 
clinical skill. If our recommendation that each school should be 
equipped with a field station is carried into effect, some of this 
training can be carried out both at the station and on farms in the 
immediate neighbourhood; but that is not enough. We recall here 
the view that we expressed in our previous report, namely, that 
casual and incidental visits to farms are not sufficient and that 
it is necessary for veterinary students to spend a period on a farm 
where they may gain experience at first hand of all the farm 
operations and methods involved in what is known as livestock 
husbandry. We then recommended that the period should be not 
less than six months spread over the varying seasons of the year 
and in this we are supported by the witnesses we have seen in 
this our second enquiry. It has indeed been put to us that every 
student should spend one complete year on a farm so that he may 
live through the full cycle of the farming operations. This mav 
indeed be the ideal, but in view of the probable difficulties of 
putting it into effect in all cases we adhere to our original recom- 
mendation. 


32. Period with Veterinary Surgeon.—Hardly less important in 
our opinion is the recommendation that we made before that each 
student should spend a period of at least six months during the 
course of his training with a veterinary practitioner. At least half 
of this period should be taken in the fourth and fifth years of study. 


CHAPTER VII: MISCELLANEOUS 


‘ 

33. Provision for Research—tIn our view the conduct of 
regearch is an essential function of a teaching institution, and not 
least of one engaged in the field of veterinary medicine. , While 
applications for grants for special investigations lasting for’ limited 
periods can be made to the Agricultural Research Council, provision 
for continuous research as a normal part of a school’s activities 
must clearly be made as part of the general educational grant. We 
suggest that the schools should be asked, in framing their estimates 
for expenditure of the various departments, to make adequate and 
specific proposals for research. We trust that due provision will 
be made by the Government Departments concerned. We realise 
that research on many of the problems that arise in a veterinary 
school will require a considerable outlay, but we are convinced 
that unless research is steadily cultivated and pursued in the veter- 
inary schools the quality of teaching that we have in mind cannot 
be attained. 


34. Recruitment: Bursaries —For some time past there has 
been no dearth of candidates for the veterinary profession: indeed 
the veterinary schools have been overcrowded. We do not doubt 
that there will continue to be a sufficient number of young men 
and women desirous of entering the profession, but the training 
is long and expensive and the cost is likely to be prohibitive for 
some who by upbringing, character and ability would be suitable : 
we have in mind particularly the children of small farmers, small- 
holders and agricultural workers in Wales, the Highlands of Scot- 
land and other districts, many of whom come from local government 
areas which are of low rateable value and therefore unable to give 
much assistance. 


- of the university or college. 


We do not think that the implementing of the recommendations 
concerning State Scholarships made by the Norwood Committee 
on Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools would by 
itself, at any rate in the near future, suffice to enable all the 
deserving boys of the type that we have in mind to undertake veter- 
inary training. A provision more akin to the present State bursaries 
is needed in addition, and we recommend that bursaries be provided 
specifically for veterinary students on the principle that no boy 
or girl whom a teaching centre is prepared to accept shall be 
precluded from training by lack of means. A bursary should be 
of sufficient value to enable the holder to take full part in the life 
It is not within our province to con- 
sider whether these bursaries should be awarded by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland or by other departments of State, but we hope that 
in any case the Ministry and the Scottish Department will be 
consulted. We wish to emphasise strongly that qualities of character 
and personality essential to success in veterinary practice should 
be taken into consideration as well as intellectual ability, and that 
no bursary should be given without an interview by the awarding 
body or by a body entitled to recommend candidates ts such award, 
We have not the data necessary for calculating the cost of the 
provision of bursaries. 


35. Graduate Scholarships.—It is important for the progress of 
veterinary medicine that students of outstanding ability should be 
enabled to work for higher degrees after qualification, and we re- 
commend that graduate scholarships should be made available as 
and when required. Again we cannot calculate the cost of this 
provision. 

We hope that the need will not be overlooked of ‘some senior 
Research posts of the type frequently designated “ Research Fel- 
lowships,” but these do not fall within our terms of reference. 


36. Private Endowment.—We indicated in our first report that 
veterinary education had received very little encouragement or 
support from private benefaction, yet as a branch of applied learn- 
ing with a need for many specialisations it would benefit much 
from such endowment. Projects such as the recently founded 
Veterinary Educational Trust, with its aim of stimulating the 
advancement of veterinary education, research and practice, can 
perform a very valuable function, complementary to that performed 
by the State. 


37. Faculty of Veterinary Medicine.—Each university will have 
to consider whether veterinary education shall become a function 
of an existing faculty or whether a new faculty of veterinary medi- 
cine shall be established. ‘There is much to be said for a ‘separate 
faculty and we favour the idea. As so much depends on the 
conditions prevailing at each individual university, however, we 
do not make any definite recommendation on the subject. 


CHAPTER VIII: FINANCE 


38. Grants to Teaching Centres.—It is not possible for us to 
make anything in the nature of a close estimate of the cost, capital 
and recurring, that would be involved if our recommendations 
were accepted. Apart from the fact that the increase in building 
costs and equipment after the war is highly conjectural, salaries 
and wages are in a fluid condition. 


39. Any estimate of the capital costs involved is further compli- 
cated by the fact that plans and. estimates of the buildings and 
equipment required at the three new university centres in the pre- 
clinical years have not yet been drawn up. Estimates have been 
prepared for the new buildings required in these years at Liverpool, 
for the additional buildings required at Edinburgh and for recondi- 
tioning and adapting the buildings in London. For present 
purposes we take the Liverpool figure as a rough approximation 
to the expenditure that will be necessary at Glasgow and Bristol. 
Cambridge has submitted an initia! estimate for immediate require- 
ments only. 


As regards field stations,- which we consider to be essential 
adjuncts to the six teaching centres, we accept the estimate pre- 
pared for the Liverpool station as a basis for a reasonable computa- 
tion of the cost likely to be involved at the other centres. Although 
the acreage of the station at Liverpool is on the small side, approxi- 
mately the same expenditure will be necessary for the other three 
university centres, while for London and Edinburgh we make 
appropriate additions to provide for the greater rmeaaoed of students 
at these centres. 


If general approval be given to our caniaiinieaiiidiats it would 
remain for each of the six authorities concerned to submit to 
Government detailed plans and estimates of the buildings and equip- 
ment required for the pre-clinical years and for a field station. 
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With these explanations we give in tabular form a rough estimate, 


at pre-war rates, of the capital cost involved. 
Pre-clinical Y ears 
Buildings Field Station 
and and Hostels 
4 

20,000(a) 150,000 
burgh 79,000(b) 135,000 
ool ,000 1,000 
ambridge 30,000(¢) 81,000 
lasgow ,000 81,000 
ristol 100,000 81,000 
429,000 609,000 


(a) Estimated cost of reconditioning and adapting buildings at Camden Town. 
(b) This is made up of £44,000 required to complete the scheme previously 
recommended by the Committee, £7,000 the cost of carrying out certain modifi- 
cations in that scheme and £28,000 the cost of new buildings on the Church site. 
(c) This is the estimate which has been made for the immediate accommoda- 
ition necessary, but it is anticipated that further expenditure will be required. 
The university may be expected to contribute £4,500 towards the cost as it 
would have done towards the cost of the scheme proposed in our previous 


report. 


At pre-war rates the total capital cost would therefore be 
£1,038,000. In view of the fact that after the war building costs 
will be substantially increased, it seems likely that the total capital 
cost involved might be of the order of two million pounds sterling. 
We must, however, again emphasise the provisional nature of this 
estimate. 


40. As regards staffing and maintenance charges, we are on 
somewhat firmer ground; it must, however, be remembered that 
salaries will need to be adjusted to meet post-war standards and 
there will necessarily be variation between the centres. With regard 
to university centres, we take the staff proposed by Liverpool 
University as the basis of our calculation applying the rates of 
salary recommended in our previous report. This will be found 
in Appendix V (a) in so far as the departments of clinical medicine 
and surgery, animal husbandry, preventive medicine, veterinary 
pathology and veterinary anatomy are concerned. The proposals, 
however, leave out of account the fact that some proportion of the 
cost of the staff of certain other of the University Departments 
where the pre-clinical training will be carried out is properly 
chargeable to. the Veterinary Education account. The ‘staffs of 
these Departments, such as those of biology, chemistry, physics, 
physiology, biochemistry, genetics, parasitology and pharmacology, 
will need some reinforcement specially for the needs of veterinary 
education, such reinforcement if possible to be in part by trained 
veterinarians. But apart from this, we are influenced by the follow- 
ing considerations to consider the proposals to be too modest; 
(a) if animal husbandry and preventive medicine are to be adequately 
taught in the veterinary schools we feel that some strengthening 
of the staff of these departments will be necessary; (b) if the 
required stimulus is to be given to the development of veterinary 
science in all its branches, it is essential that senior posts of pro- 
fessorial or nearly professorial rank shall be established either 
immediately or as soon as suitable personnel becomes available: 
and (c) if the staff is to be placed in a position properly to fulfil 
1 the functions of teaching, conducting research and tendering 
advice to the livestock industry that we feel to be desirable, it will 
be necessary for the number of persons on departmental staffs 
generally to be increased, especially in the junior academic, tech- 
nical and clerical grades. 

We would therefore estimate the recurring cost, including super- 
annuation, of the staffing of a university veterinary school as being 
in the neighbourhood of £25,000 at pre-war salary rates. This it 
must be understood is a rough estimate only and there must neces- 
sarily be variations between universities according to their own 
particular needs and methods. It will remain for the authorities 
of each university to submit their own estimates, taking such guid- 
ance as they will from the suggestions here made. 

In Appendices V (b) and (c) we set out the staffing which we 
consider necessary at the Royal Veterinary College and the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College. ‘The estimates given in these Appen- 
dices show some increase over those proposed in our previous 
teport, these increases being made in view of the need to ensure 
that the staff concerned have adequate time to carrv out their three- 
fold duty of teaching. advising and research. ‘Taking salaries at 
their pre-war rates, which correspond with those recommended in 
our previous report, we estimate the recurring cost of the staff, 
including superannuation, at the Royal Veterinary College at some 
£40,000 and at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College at some £30,000 
a year. 

We thus arrive at a total annual figure of some £170,000* (pre- 


* Our estimates for all centres’ have been so framed as to ensure that members 
of the staff shall have the necessary time for research. It is, however. antici- 


Dated that it may be necessary for additional temporary appointments to be made 
time to time to assist in specific pieces of research work. 


war values) for the six centres as an approximate cost of staffing 
and superannuation. 

As regards departmental and general maintenance, this over a 
period of years has at existing schools been found to be approxi- 
mately half the cost of the -staff including superannuation. For 
present purposes we have adopted this ratio as generally applicable 
and have estimated the total cost of maintenance at all centres at 
£85,000+ (pre-war values). We would estimate the total fee 
income at all centres upon a basis of 1,250 students at £40 per 
annum as £50,000, and deducting this from the gross expenditure, 
we arrive at a figure for the annual recurring cost of the veterinary 
schools of the order of £205 ,000.1 In making our calculations we 
have ignored some small receipts at existing veterinary schools. 
This estimate is based on pre-war rates of salaries and wages and 
these rates it may be anticipated will be increased. The annual 
recurring cost of the veterinary schools may be of the order of 
£250,000. Deducting existing grants (£40,000) the additional 
recurring cost involved would be about £210,000 a year. 

There is one further item of annual expenditure which will 
become necessary if our proposals are put into effect. This is in 
respect of compensation to the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons for the loss of a large proportion of the examination fees 
which have hitherto been payable to it. We can here again give 
no exact estimate in view of the present abnormal circumstances, 
but it is clear that the College will need financial assistance in order 
that it may fully carry out the duties that will devolve upon it. 
Such assistance we would estimate is unlikely to exceed the sum of 
£2,500 a year. 

41. Scholarships.—As has already been explained in paragraphs 
34 and 35 it has not been possible for any estimate of the cost of 
scholarships to be given. We hope, however, that generous provi- 
sion will be made. 


+ Regard has been had to research needs, though specific pieces of research 
work may involve demands for additional financial assistance. 

Ve have recommended (para. 12) that Glasgow Veterinary College in its 
present form should eventually disappear and that the University should become 
responsible for the complete course of veterinary training in Glasgow. But 
some time must necessarily elapse before this development can be effected and 
in the interval provision must be made for carrying on veterinary education in 
Glasgow. We ascertained that it would not be possible for the College to 
function after July 31st, 1944. as its reserve funds will by that date be com- 
pletely exhausted. We therefore recommended in a communication to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland that, to enable the College to continue on its 
present basis till the end of the financial year 1944-45 and to effect some 
much needed improvement in the salaries of certain members of the teaching 
staff, a grant of the order of £5.000 should be made to the College and grants 
on a similar scale should be made annually until the change over to University 
responsibility has been completed. ese grants should be decided after 
examination by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland of estimates of 
income and e¢ diture by the College. We understand that a 
grant of £5,000 has been approved for the financial year 1944-45 


“FLAKING PAINT IS DANGEROUS TO CALVES” 


Under the above heading Messrs. E. G. White and E. Cotchin 
have recorded, in the May issue of the Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, cases of lead poisoning in calves on nine farms due 
to licking paint from old woed and ironwork. The symptoms 
exhibited were bellowing, running in circles, staggering into walls. 
blindness and convulsions, although usually the calves were found 
dead after previously appearing normal. ‘The diagnosis was con- 
firmed by chemical analysis in each case and an experiment with 
a week-old calf by administration of } oz. of paint scrapings from 
a door used as a partition in a calf pen induced fatal lead poisoning. 

The authors recommend that the danger of flaking paint can 
be avoided by its removal from any fittings to which calves may have 
access, followed by the use of creosote. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 
The undermentioned has been published recently. Copies can 
be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from H.M. 
Stationery Office. Price Post 


net free 
ComMMAND Papers (Session 1943-44): 
[6525.] Civil Servants, Committee on the 
Training of (Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Ralph 
Assheton, M.P.). Report. April, 1944 0 7 
[6529.] Colonial Products Council. 
First Annual Report, 1943-44 0 3 
HEALTH, MINISTRY OF: 
Public Health and Medical Subjects Report 
No, 92. Report on the Incidence of Rickets 
in War-time. (32-195-92) ... 0 9 0 10 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Sarcoptic Mange in Sheep 
A. G. LIMONT, Caprt., R.A.V.C. 


History.—This condition was observed in a consignment of 
lambs to this depot, in Syria, approximately 500 being affected. 

The lambs were in poor condition, unthrifty, weak and stunted 
in their growth, age approximately five months. 


LEsIONS 

Areas affected by the parasites were the entire face, jaws, ears and 
legs. These areas were covered by a solid grey scab, } to 3 of an inch 
in thickness, the nostrils were partly occluded and movement of the 
pastern and fetlocks very limited by reason of the depth and resistance 
of the scabs. 

It would be true to say that in nearly all cases, all skin scrapings 
showed sarcoptic mites. 

Lameness was very evident throughout the course of this disease 
and the cracks and fissures in the scabs caused small ulcers on the 
joints which were very resistant to treatment. In addition to the 
above lesions, the swarms of flies in this country caused many 
severe maggot-infected lesions, particularly at the under surface of 
y ears, necessitating amputations of the entire ear in a fair number 
of cases. 

These wretched animals were very disinclined to feed and drink 
and it was only by unremitting care and attention on the part of the 
soldier-shepherd that they thrived at all. The sheep were fed on a 
mixture of soaked carob bean, barley and cattle cake, treacle water 
and berseme hay ; they were kept in a large airy shaded building, 
and out of the heat as much as possible. 

All lesions were treated with bunker oil and sulphur, the affected 
areas being washed at intervals with hot water, soda and soap; it 
~was found that the scabs were firmly adherent and most difficult to 
remove. Dipping in the normal manner had no effect whatsoever. 
Latterly it was found that ordinary dubbin was suitable as a softening 
agent for the scabs on the legs. Good results were then obtained by 
using dubbin followed by the sulphur dressing and working with a 
detergent. 

The sheep were later fattened and issued for slaughter to the 
R.A.S.C., but it has been noted that although the buildings had been 
vacated for two months, new cases in unaffected sheep keep appearing, 
although only in small numbers and that prompt and wholesale treat- 
ment of all affected animals is necessary to avoid a repetition of an 
outbreak of this type. 


ABSTRACT 


[Zebu-cross Cattle in Northern Australia: An Ecological Experi- 
ment. Ke iiey, R. B. (1943.) Coun. Sci. and Indust. Res., 
Australia, Bull. No. 172. pp. 96.] 


The general thesis discussed in this bulletin is the effect on 
cattle production of the limiting factors in a tropical environment. 
The author deals first with the origins of European and tropical 
cattle and outlines the successive steps in the improvement of 
British breeds. In dealing with the period of colonial expansion 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries, it is pointed out that, whereas 
India and Africa possessed indigenous breeds, America and 
Australia had none, and consequently the early settlers in these 
latter countries had to take their cattle with them. In this way, 
South America became possessed of cattle largely drawn from 
Southern Europe, whilst North America and Australia received 
most of their foundation stock from Britain. In the colonisation 
and introduction to the new countries of foreign species of plants 
and animals, no thought was given to the ecological problems 
involved. Each of the six geographical zones of the earth possess 
characteristic temperatures and vegetation, and the author empha- 
sises that climatically Northern Australia is a tropical country, in 
which the natural conditions do not favour European cattle, though 
this fact has for long been unrecognised. The ecological prob- 
lems raised by the introduction of foreign species into a new 
habitat are surveyed; “ the position can be summarised by stating 
that, having due regard for the importance of environmental 
factors, these must be adapted to the requirements of European 
cattle, or steps taken to secure a strain of animal which is in 
harmony with them. The criteria for this are that, under natural 
conditions, the cattle should be able to continue indefinitely to 
maintain themselves without loss of vigour, size or constitution, 
with no introduction of new ‘blood’ from outside sources,” A 


— 


consideration of the characteristics and of the history of European 
cattle in tropical countries shows that they are relatively unsuited 
for this type of environment. On the other hand, Zebu cattk 
show a specialisation and adaptability to tropical conditions, which 
enables them to flourish where European cattle rapidly deteriorate 
and may even perish. The specialisation of the Zebu is fully 
discussed by reference to the literature, and to the author’s own 
observations, under the following headings: heat-regulating 
mechanism, repellence of ectoparasites, resistance to disease, and 
behaviour characteristics. In connection with resistance to tick- 
borne diseases, reference is made to the work of Edwards in India 
and of Schmidt in Texas. The answer as to why it is impossible 
to rear and maintain heavy-producing, high-grade European stock 
in tropical environments has not been completely worked out, but 
one factor of enormous importance has become generally recog- 
nised: viz., the inability of such cattle to eliminate heat sufficiently 
rapidly to maintain normal body temperatures. 

There appear to be four policies possible of application to the 
cattle industry in that part of Australia which lies within the tropics. 
The author summarises the main points of each, and considers in 
detail the development of Zebu cross-breeding. A detailed account 
is given of the introduction of Zebu cattle into Australia from the 
United States, and their hybridisation with European breeds. 
Eighteen head of Zebu cattle and cone three-eighths Zebu bull from 
Santa Gertrudis were landed in Australia in 1933, the aim of this 
experiment being to furnish answers to three major questions, 
namely: (1) are Zebu and Zebu-cross cattle well adapted to 
environmental conditions in North Australia; (2) do their carcases 
with regard to age, size and quality satisfy market requirements, 
and (3) are there any inherent difficulties associated with their 
management under Australian conditions? It is shown that the 
answer to the first of these two questions is in the affirmative. 
The problem in its ultimate analysis is one of pounds, shillings 
and pence, and the evidence shows that economic returns from 
the cross-bred cattle have been greater than those from British- 
bred cattle, when kept under comparable conditions. The onl 
deterrents likely to restrict the usefulness of Zebus and of their 
cross-bred progeny in Australia would appear to be their tempera- 
ment, but “unless influenced by the understandable prejudice of 
persons accustomed to British breeds but unfamiliar with these 
animals, on the evidence, judgment will be in favour of the cross- 
breds for every other attribute.” It is shown that “ the percentage 
of Zebu ‘blood’ in the cross-breds is critical alike for their 
advantages and for their temperamental disadvantages. It is 
impossible to state the most advantageous percentage because it 
will vary for particular localities. However, the evidence available 
suggests that it will be between 25 and 50 per cent. of Zebu 
blood.” [It is clearly impossible to reproduce in an abstract the 
wealth of information contained in this bulletin. It is considered 
that this report is of major interest to all associated with the 
general problem of livestock improvement, but particularly so to 
those concerned with cattle breeding and improvement in a tropical 
environment.] 

N.J.S. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


CoLoNIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


At a recent session, Mr. Ritey complained of the slow progres 
made with development and welfare schemes under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, 1940. The White Paper of 194 
stated that under the Act there could be made available from 194 
to March of the present year £20,000,000. Up to date, though 
schemes on paper amounting to £8,500,000 had been sanctioned, 
an expenditure of only £2,169,000 had been authorised. 

Captain GAMMANS said he had just returned from the Wes 
Indies as a part of the Empire Parliamentary Delegation. They 
were impressed by the personality of Sir Frank Stockdale and with 
the comprehensiveness of the plans that he and his staff had pre- 
pared. The real trouble was the shortage of staff and of material. 

Colonel OLiveR STANLEY, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
said that the House was warned when the Act was passed four years 
ago that there was no possibility of the total allocations being spent 
during the war. There were three main shortages—technical staff, 
imported material, and general labour. Some colonies suffered 
from all three, but all colonies suffered from some of them. Within 
the limitations of war they had made very considerable progres 
within the last year, four times as much as the year before. Before 
long there would be a debate on the Colonial Estimates, when he 
would be able to tell the House something. 

A malicious story was being put round, by people who coulé 
not have the best interests of this country or the colonial depen 
dencies at heart, to the effect that nobody had ever thought of doing 
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anything to help the colonies until the time of Dunkirk, and that 
in that dark moment when the Empire might have fallen away the 
then Colonial Secretary introduced the Colonial Welfare and 
Development Act merely as a bribe which was to be thrown away 
now that victory was more assured and that we had no intention 
of implementing the offer then made. This story had been 
encountered by lecturers on colonial affairs during the last few 
months. He felt sure the whole House would join with him in 
affirming that it was nothing but a malicious lie. (Hear, hear.) 


Questions 
PrepiGREE CATTLE AND SHEEP 

Sir A. Baitiie asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he 
can make a statement of policy as to the type of stock which the 
Government wishes breeders of pedigree cattle and sheep to produce 
since there is great uncertainty on the matter. 

Mr. HupDson : I am not yet ready to make a statement on this 
subject, which is at present under close examination in consulta- 
tion with a number of leading livestock experts. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. Russet, Tuomas asked the Minister of Health how many 
doctors he intends to make State-salaried officials on the initiation 
of the proposed National Health Scheme. 

Mr. WILLINK: I cannot accept the implication of the Question. 
If the hon. Member will look at the White Paper, he will see that 
there is no intention of turning doctors into State-salaried officials, 
and that, even where—as in the health centres—remuneration by 
salary is mentioned, it is suggested as one among other possible 
alternatives. 

Dr. Russet, THomas: In view of the fact that the White Paper 
authorises the Minister to establish health centres and State- 
salaried doctors, if he considers the public interest demands it, does 
not that mean that this Government, or a future Government, can 
create a State-paid bureaucratic service? 

Mr. Wiiiink: No, Sir. My hon. Friend’s conception of the 
White Paper is very far from the mark. 


Roap AccipENTS (ANIMALS, COMPENSATION) 


Mr. Hew ett asked the Secretary of State for War to what 


extent he accepts responsibility for compensation in respect of 
animals killed on the roads by Service vehicles; and in how many 
cases have such awards been made. 

Sir J. Gricc: Generally speaking the owner of the animal must 
be able to prove negligence on the part of the Service driver con- 
cerned. This follows the practice in civil life. I regret that the 
information asked for in the last part of the Question is not readily 
available. 


NEWSPRINT (ALLOCATION) 


Mr. St_ktn asked the Minister of Production whether the in- 
creased allocation of newsprint not taken up by some newspapers 
can be allocated to other newspapers of a serious character, for 
which the demand is greatly in excess of the present supply. 

Tue MINISTER OF PropucTION (Mr. LYTTELTON): As stated in 
my reply to the hon. Member for Rothwell (Mr. T. J. Brooks), 
on May 17th, virtually all the increased allocation of newsprint is 
now being used. I could not, in any case, agree that an additional 
allowance should be made to any newspaper on the grounds sug- 
gested, as this would involve attempting to discriminate between 
newspavers according to their nature and contents. 

Mr. W. J. Brown: Is there not something grotesque about the 
distribution of newsprint on a basis which results in 4 situation in 
which half of “ Everyman” is out of print and the “ News of the 
World ” can publish 4.500,000 copies? 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


For it is clear that the main administrative triumphs and the 
Strategy of the deepest insight . . . would never have flowered 
into the present victorious position if the Russians had gone by the 
book and accepted as limitations what tradition regarded as 
impossible.—S pectator. 


_ The contributions to the undulant fever problem by the veter- 
inary profession have been rich during recent years and are playing 
@ predominant role in our (the medical) campaign against this 
malady.—Med. Times, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


14th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. f 

16th.—Annual General Meeting of the Lincolnshire and 
District Division, N.V.M.A., at Lincoln, 2.30 p.m. 

23rd.—Annual General Meeting of Sussex Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Hayworthe Hotel, Haywards Heath, 


June 
June 
June 
2.15 p.m. ne 
23rd.—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Division, 
N.V.M.A., in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, ° 
2.30 p.m. ah 
27th.—R.C.V.S. Examinations begin (provisional date). 


~ * * * * 


June 


June 


R.C.V.S. Council Election Result 
The following result of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons Council Election was declared at the annual 
general meeting of the Royal College held at 10, Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C.1, on Tuesday last. 


Name Votes 
W. Nairn bis 938 
J. F. D. Tutt ... 739 
A. B. Mattinson 722 
P. J. Simpson 710 
T. J. Bosworth 696 
L. P. Pugh 664 
Tom Hare 614 
W. K. Townson 600 
G. N. Gould 582 
J. D. Peele 559 
R. E. Glover ... 545 

(The above-named were declared elected) * 

F. Beckett... 541 
A. W. Stableforth 528 
R. C. G. Hancock 519 
W.H. Kirk... 515 
C. A. Murray ... 479 
G. O. Davies ... 472 
A. D. J. Brennan 411 
N. S. Barron ... 376 


‘ * The death of Dr. Whitehouse since the issue of the voting 
apers created an additional vacancy and eleven candidates, there- 
were elected. 


Representation of Eire 
It was also announced that Professor Wm. Kearney, of 
the Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin, had been 
returned unopposed as the representative of Eire. 


Glasgow Veterinary College 


The Governors of the Glasgow Veterinary College have pleasure 
in intimating that, on their invitation, Captain Donald Campbell, 
M.R.C.V.S., has agreed to act as Principal of the College until a 
permanent appointment is made, probably at the beginning of next 
Autumn term. 

[Captain Donald Campbell, the esteemed practitioner of Ruther- 
glen, with characteristic loyalty to his Alma Mater steps into the 
breach created by the lamented death of Dr. A. S. W. Whitehouse. 

It is long since these columns first bore witness to the abilities 
of Donald Campbell, who endeared himself yet more widely to 
veterinarians beyond Scottish borders when_ the affairs of the 
N.V.M.A. were placed in his capable hands as President in 1937.] 
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Contagious Abortion: Efficacy of Strain 19 

At a recent meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, gratification was expressed at the report re- 
ceived by that body that it has now been proved to the satisfaction 
of the Agricultural Research Council and the Medical Research 
Council that the vaccine, Strain 19, is efficacious in protecting 
cattle against contagious abortion, and also that the inoculation 
causes no danger to the milk supply. 

The Council passed a resolution embodying the above, which 
proceeded as follows : — 

“The Ministry of Health having consequently withdrawn its 
objection to the use of such vaccination, this Council considers 
the moment has arrived for all possible steps to be taken by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to ensure that all non-pregnant female 
‘cattle be vaccinated. Such a step would go a long way towards 
fulfilling the Minister’s policy of increasing the numbers of our 
cattle and the supply of milk. 

“The Council is also strongly of opinion that the sale of all 
other vaccine; should be made illegal.” 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Darsy, John, Rugby. Graduated July 6th, 1880; died October, 
1943. (News received June Ist, 1944.) 


ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


The following announcements are made in recent issues of The 
London Gazette: To be Lts.: John Jaques Bullen (313365), Robert 
Orford William Walpole (316601), Christopher Mansford News- 
holme (313678), April 12th, 1944; James Montgomery Cameron, 
B.Sc. (316352), April 13th, 1944; Ian Stewart MacLennan, B.sc. 
(317068), April 14th, 1944; George Chambers Brander, B.sc. 
(317090), April 18th, 1944; Timothy Anthony Lynch (317536), 
a Snalam (317697), lan Miller Smith (317575), April 

th, 


* 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF ANIMAL 
BEHAVIOUR 


ForTHCOMING Jotnt M&eTINGS WITH THE COMPARATIVE SECTION, 
Society oF MEDICINE 


As previously announced, a joint meeting of the two societies 
has been arranged for Wednesday, June 2st, 1944 (2.15 for 
2.30 p.m.), at the Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1. A second joint meeting is now planned for Wednes- 
day, July 19th, at which it is hoped that Professor Samson Wright 
will present a paper on “ The contribution of animal experiment to 
our advances in knowledge upon human psychiatry,” and that 
Mr. F. B. Kirkman will present his film on the behaviour of the 
Black-headed Gull. Further details of this meeting will be 
announced later, when it has been finally ratified. 

The revised programme for the meeting on June 21st will, there- 
fore be: “ Limitations and Uses of the Comparative Method in 
Medicine. V.—Comparative Psychology and Animal Behaviour. 
Openers: Dr. C. S. Myers, F.R.s. (Instinct), and Dr. W. H. Thorpe 
(Learning processes in animals), followed by Professor D. B. 
Johnstone-Wallace (Grazing habits of beef cattle) and Dr. Arthur 
Walton (Comparative sexual behaviour in the male) and general 
discussion.” 

With this arrangement, it is hoped that there will be ample time 
for general discussion at both meetings. Veterinarians are urged 
to attend these meetings and, if possible, to take part in discussions 
which should prove not only of great academic interest but also of 
practical value to those engaged in general veterinary practice and 
in animal husbandry. Attention may be drawn to the contribution 
of Sir George Stapledon, F.R.s., to the Central Veterinary Society's 
discussion reported in last week’s issue of The Veterinary Record, 
in which there is ample evidence of the importance of animal 
behaviour studies to effective grazing management and to the 
control of helminthiasis in sheep. 

The following have recently been elected to the Institute: 
Cowie, B.Sc., M.R.C.v.S., John Hammond, M.A., D.Sc.,_ F.R.S., 
R. C. G. Hancock, B.sc., M.R.C.v.S., Miss Joan O. Joshua, M.R.C.V.S , 
D. McFarlane, B.sc., M.R.c.v.s., P. G. Millar, M.R.c.v.s., C. W. 
Ottaway, F.R.C.v.s., J. Pickup, M.R.C.v.s., and Miss Olga Uvarov. 
M.R.C.V.S. More veterinary members are required if the practical 


aspects of the subject are to be fully developed. Particulars and 
application forms may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Institute for the Study of Animal Behaviour, c/o Zoological Society 
of London, Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 


Comparative Psychology and Animal Behaviour 

The present session of the Comparative Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine is now drawing towards its culmination, 
namely, towards what has been the main design of this year’s 
President (Dr. J. ‘TT. Edwards), which is to expose the relevance of, 
and inspire enthusiasm in, the studies of comparative psychology 
and animal behaviour. The programme so far has been classed 
es striking and original by some Fellows of other Sections of the 
Society, but no claim whatever for originality has been made for it, 
as it is merely an attempt to regain the broad conceptions upon 
biological science which were developed with marvellous precision 
by Aristotle in the fourth century before the Christian era, and 
were afterwards for long centuries almost entirely obliterated 
through the malign influence and dominance of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, it is now realised, throughout Western Europe until a 
new dawn was heralded by the publication of Charles Darwin's 
Origin of Species in 1859. 

Of the many accepted modern methods of approach to the 
solution of a problem—the historical, the comparative, the experi- 
ential, and the experimental—each has its uses and each has its 
limitations. And men of genius in their day, such as, for example, 
Pasteur, Koch and Theobald Smith, who have made great contri- 
butions within the last century to our knowledge through their 
skill in the use of the comparative method have outshone lesser 
men, it is now clear, through their insight likewise into its 
limitations. ‘One must never forget,” Koch said to his disciple 
Kleine (apparently when the latter was disappointed with the out- 
come of the application in practice of certain of his laboratory 
findings), “ that Man is not a mouse.” In the realm of compara- 
tive psychology, after Darwin had enunciated his famous theory 
of evolution, which he held to apply to the “ mind” no less than 
to the “ body,” little progress was made for a long time and much 
harm done by attributing “ human” qualities to—or “ anthropo- 
morphising ”"—the other, and especially the domestic species of 
animals. Each species, it is now realised, needs to be studied by 
special methods on its own account, and in its own natural environ- 
ment, and it has been well said that, from the standpoint of 
advancing knowledge in psychology, it may be more interesting and 
far more important to ascertain the precise differences in behaviour- 
ism between an amoeba and an earthworm than between a chim- 
panzee and a man. : 

To give ample opportunity for rounding off the work of the 
session it is hoped to hold an extra meeting, on July 19th, when, 
in particular, the contribution of animal experiment and observation 
to advances in knowledge in human psychiatry will finally be 
surveyed. 

Meanwhile, at the meeting on June 2Ist, the programme of 
which is notified above and which likewise is also to be held in the 
closest collaboration with the Institute for the Study of Animal 
Behaviour (of which our veterinary colleague, A. N. Worden. is 
now Honorary Secretary), it is anticipated that a number of dis- 
tinguished workers, including, members of the veterinary profession. 
will take part in the general discussion following the papers. 
members of the veterinary profession are cordially invited to attend 
the meeting as guests of the President. 

Although the term comparative psychology, to the uninitiated, 
has in itself perhaps a somewhat forbidding, or indeed even a 
melancholy, aspect, yet, it will be observed. when the ground it 
covers is set forth. as in the programme of the forthcoming meet- 
ing, that two or three things become immediately evident: firstly, 
the subject is one which has an undoubted veterinary “ flavour”; 
secondly, the subject is one that ought to be taken up for exploita- 
tion by members of the veterinary profession; and, thirdly, hardly 
any of the distinguished workers in the field so far belong to the 
veterinary profession. These points, and other points that could 
readily be made, will cause to arise in the mind several questions. 
One, perhaps not by any means the most important, will be: does 
the modern veterinary graduate, receiving much. and_ perhaps 
expecting too much, from a prolonged, costly and highly system- 
atised formal education, lack something which was an inherent 
attribute of the outstanding and successful veterinary surgeons 
of two generations ago, who, we can now appreciate, excelled in 
many things, of which mavbe one of the most important was 
their intuitive respect for the study of animal behaviour? But 
thev, and their forerunners, have left little or nothing on record. 
probably because as in the case of the old-time animal breeders 
they were temperamentally unable to commit their exverience’ 
to writing. Amends must now be made to make good in vartt 
that failure to bequeath us what would have surely been a precious 
heritage. 

At the last meeting of the Comparative Section of the Roval 
Societv of Medicine held in April an attempt was made to bridge 
over the gav between these coming more subjective studies renre- 
sented by those of psychology and the more obiective ones, that 
now at last rest on a surer foundation. such as animal ecology and 
genetics, animal nutrition, endocrinology, and which are, we can 
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perceive, to be deemed among the more necessary and rational 
avenues of approach to it. At that April meeting, devoted to 
neurology and psychiatry, the President of the International Insti- 
tute of Psycho-analysis (Dr. Ernest Jones) gave a brilliant short 
introductory address in which was crystallised the knowledge 
accumulated with truly incredible rapidity during the past 25 
years or so by the psycho-analysts of the Freudian and related 
schools. ‘The occasion gave Dr. Jones an opportunity to depict 
the emergence of psycho-analytical studies into the wide expanse 
of the whole animal kingdom, for the necessary acquisition of 
fundamental knowledge concerning the truth upon the workings 
of the human mind. Soon afterwards an article by an eminent 
American psychiatrist came to notice in our medical contem- 
porary, The British Medical Journal, in which is also brought to 
point the growing appreciation of the value of research in the 
comparative field for progress in psychology and psycho-pathology. 
A passage from a long but highly apposite quotation in that article 
from the writings of a brilliant American author is reproduced 
below, as it gives in superb literary form a vivid impression to the 
veterinary reader—we cannot help but feel—of the fertile and 
fascinating field of enquiry that now lies open, invitingly and 
wide, to him for his investigation : — 


Westmorland 15 459 546 
Wilts x 2 92 oF 3,873 1,785 
Worcester .. 2 158 16) 3,361 1,518 
Yorks, F.R. ~ 100 100 1,551 876 
forks, N.R. 2 12) 122 2,497 1,486 
Yorks, W.R. 2 270 272 6,619 2,606 
WALES 
Anglesey 44 44 
Brecon 108 
Caernarvon 110 932 
Cardigan 1 27 238 352 
Carmarthen = 236 236 2,170 
Denbizh 1 61 62 BY) 
Flint 116 116 1,104 
Glamorgan . 2 96 Qs 615 
Merioneth .. lo 68 
Monmo.ith _ 53 53 738 
Montgomery 17 7 - 243 
Pembroke ww 92 1,192 
‘TOTALS 6.78 6,789 176,435 98,267 
Notes,—(1) Operative periods of undertakings: | year, 1,426; 2 years, 583; 
3 years, 4,780. (2) Undertakings renewed for a further period : 1 year, 498 ; 


2 years, 104; 3 years, 116. (3) Undertakings not renewed at end of operative 
period, 282. (4) The figures showing the number of undertakings notified during 
the month Telate to entirely fresh undertakings and do not include undertakings 
for a further peri 


4 To me one of the most striking indications that the psych ysts 
are on the right road is the fact that many of their theories have such a broad 
biological basis that they can be applied, exceptis excipiendis, to a group of 
animals so remote from man as the insects. is has not escaped Jung, who 
calls attention to the striking analogies between the nutritive caterpillar stage 
and human infancy, the chrysalis and the period of latency, and the imaginal 
butterfly and puberty in man. re are even cases of repression and sublima- 
tion as in the workers of social insects, and did time permit I could cite 
examples of multiple personality or of infantilisms—that is, larval traits which 
survive Or reappear in the aduits of many species. Insects undoubtedly sleep. 
Do they dream? If they do, what a pity that we shall never be able to apply 
the Freudian analysis to the dream of that symbol of sexual repression and sub- 
limation, the worker ant! 

“ But these are trivial considerations. The great fact remains that the work 
of the psychiatrists is beginning to have its effect on such hidebound institutions 
as ethics, religion, education, and jurisprudence, and that the knowledge that 
is being gained of the workings of our subconscious must eventually profoundly 
affect animal no less than human psychology, since the subconscious is the 
animal mind.’’— 

{On Instincts, by William Morton Wheeler, ‘ By = Whitehead characterised 
as the only man he had ever known who wou ve been both worthy and 
able to sustain a conversation with Aristotle.” pint by Alan Gregg, M.D., 
Brit. Med. J., 1944, April 22nd, p. 550.)] 

J. T. E. 


* * 
SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF DISEASES OF 
DAIRY CATTLE 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE MINISTRY 
OF _ AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH ENDED May 31st, 1944 


Undertakings Notified ‘Total Undertakings 
County Durng Number of Cattle 
Month Previously Numb 
Cows Heifers 
ENGLAND 
Bedford 40 40 926 
Berks ee 1 103 104 3,561 2,163 
Bucks 3 89 3/290 
Cambridge . . — 15 15 353 208 
Chester... 5 407 13,299 4,553 
Cornwall .. 8 158 195 
Cumbe: land 1 66 1,656 1,429 
Derby... 6 316 322 9/288 09) 
Devon ° 4 245 249 891 2,335 
Dorset. i 71 72 2,219 1,184 
Durham. 6 276 282 6,242 2,150 
Essex 251 256 1 
Gloucester . -- 107 107 3,127 1,748 
pshire . 13 386 11,43) 7,278 
Hereford . 26 26 370 4 
Hertford .. 1 76 77 2,313 1,434 
Hunts 14 14 475 315 
Isle of Ely ° 3 3 &3 7 
Isle of 15 15 267 128 
Kent ee 1 149 150 3,817 2,251 
«Lancs 211 211 6,070 1, 
Leics 95 95 2,460 1,7 
Lines (Holland) 3 3 5 
Lincs (Kesteven) .. _ 23 23 311 146 
Lincs (Lindsey) .. 104 104 1,978, 1,103 
Middlesex .. 16 16 641 
Norfolk 190 190 5,714 3,793 
Northants .. os 2 79 al 2,191 1,546 
Northumberland os 1 60 61 2,199 1,042 
Notts 159 161 3,711 2,125 
41 41 1,235 L119 
8 138 
Salop ee 27. 275 8,339 3,976 
Soke of Peterborough — 1 37 3 
Some 8 232 240 6,115 2,806 
Staffs Ps 6 212 218 6,401 3,372 
Suffolk, E. . — 95 95 2,236 6,619 
Suffolk, W. ! dl 52 1,097 66 
Surrey ‘ _ 116 116 3,238 1,471 
Sussex, E. . _ 182 182 4,705 628 
Sussex, W. . ° _ 141 141 3,832 2,189 
Warwick . 133 133 3,330 1,923 


Undertakings which have been cancelled or not renewed are not included in 
the figures for previous notification. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


* * * 


VETERINARY EDUCATION: THE LOVEDAY REPORT 


Sir,—In some respects it is unfortunate that in this, the Cen- 
tenary year of the R.C.V.S., the issues raised by the Second Report 
of the Loveday Committee on Veterinary Education are tending 
to cause an atmosphere in which it is difficult to review 100 years 
of professional progress dispassionately. Yet surely now is the 
time to assess what our achievements and failures have been in 
the last 100 years. First and foremost we have welded ourselves 
into a profession, and the credit for this is due to the R.C.V.S. 
It has insisted on minimum standards of education and professional 
competence, and it has endeavoured with some success to lay 
down codes of professional behaviour to which the majority of 
members adhere. Considering the humble social status of the 
veierinary art over a century ago, this alone is not an inconsiderable 
achievement. Undoubtedly during the period that we were estab- 
lishing ourselves as a profession, the so-called one- -portal system, 
in that it imposed a minimum standard of technical training, was 
invaluable. However, we are snow in danger of ascribing to the 
one-portal system all sorts of wonderful advantages, without real- 
ising that it may also have certain disadvantages. Surely we 
cannot be so naive as to believe that because every veterinary 
graduate has passed the same examinations, they are all equally 
well trained. It is well known that graduates from College X 
are better trained than graduates from College Y in subject Z. 
There are many examples of such discrepancies and no system on 
earth can overcome them. Given this, it is a little difficult to 
understand the hullabaloo caused by the Loveday Committee’s 
recommendation that the R.C.V.S. should admit to the Register 
graduates of the proposed universities’ veterinary schools, especially 
as the keeping of the register and the disciplinary powers connected 
with it are to remain with the R.C.V.S. 

During these last 100 years, what have been our failures? I 
submit that, as a profession, we have completely failed to obtain 
adequate Government support, and we have obtained very little 
public recognition, and this, I think, is due to the fact that we 
have only very belatedly realised that our primary function is pre- 
ventive medicine. Certainly much of our energies in the past has 
been devoted to turning out private practitioners concerned with 
treating the individual animal, and only now rather reluctantly as 
a profession are we taking up preventive medicine. When one 
talks to American colleagues, one realises the pitifully small part 
we have in the supervision of the nation’s food supply, in com- 
par‘son to their activities in that sphere. 

Twice in the last six years the Government has seen fit to have 
our education investigated by an impartial body of men. which 
must suggest that all is not as it should be. Might not the pro- 


fession be well advised to study these recommendations seriously 
and dispassionately, rather than to indulge in indignant self praise 
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coupled with outright rejection of the proposals? Let us beware 
of being stampeded into a narrow obstructive trade union attitude. 
Yours faithfully, 
Down House, Compton, nr. Newbury. ~ D. L. HuGues. 
May 31st, 1944. 


Sir,—Many of the more general recommendations of the Loveday 
Report designed to improve the teaching facilities and regarding 
the provision of additional (although not necessarily adequate) 
finance are sound and to be desired. But I feel convinced that the 
only solution to the major issues which is likely to be acceptable 
to the overwhelming rank and file of the profession is briefly as 
follows : — 

1. All persons desiring to practise as qualified veterinary surgeons 
must take and pass the final examination of the R.C.V.S., which will 
entitle them to membership of the College. 

2. The preliminary examinations to be taken at a recognised 
veterinary school or a faculty of a university giving educational 
facilities acceptable to the R.C.V.S. 

An academic degree in veterinary science at a university 
would thus be readily obtainable to those that desired it as the final 
therefor would correspond substantiallly to that of the R.C.V.S. 

There is nothing derogatory to the universities in these sugges- 
tions nor anything contrary to accepted practice. I would point 
out that Oxford, Cambridge and London grant degrees in Law, 
but those wishing to practise at the Bar are required to pass the 
examinations of the Council of Legal Education. To the student 
of average ability this is no hardship; I speak from experience as 
one who undertook the London B.Sc. concurrently with the 
R.C.V.S. course. But my suggestions are simpler in that the only 
duplication of examination for the university student would occur 
at the finals. 

I consider it fundamental to the future welfare of the profession 
that the R.C.V.S., as an examining body, should have at least one 
Opportunity of accepting or rejecting a candidate for membership 
on the test of his knowledge and ability. 

Yours faithfully, 
Crowborough, Sussex. 'T. A. R. 


May 29th, 1944. 


Sir,—I have been asked to write to you in the following terms :— 

We, the students of the Glasgow Veterinary College, suggest that 
the members and Council of the R.C.V.S. should not accept the 
findings of the Second Committee on Veterinary Education. We 
feel that university education, while possibly ‘producing more re- 
search workers, will not improve the education of general practi- 
tioners, and will mean the end of the “one-portal system,” that 
great asset, highly desired by many other bigger, but no better, 
professions. 

We also urge the R.C.V.S. to prepare its own scheme for 
improving veterinary education, reorganising and, where necessary, 
rehousing existing colleges. 

Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS JARRETT 
Students’ Representative Council, (Hon. Secretary). 
Glasgow Veterinary College, 
Buccleuch Street, C.3. 
May 25th, 1944. ' 


THE CALFHOOD VACCINATION SCHEME 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. G. Mayall’s query in the issue of The 
Veterinary Record of May 27th, I must state that my own doubts 
centred around the question as to whether Strain 19 vaccine would 
prove as efficient in this country as it is reported to be in the 
U.S.A. Upon the question of the efficacy of calfhood vaccination 
itself I have never had any doubts, provided only that the vaccine 
used was an effective one. 

On account of the short time which has elapsed since Strain 19 
was freely introduced into this country one can only judge its 
efficacy by the results it has given when applied to adult cattle. 
To date my own experience of this vaccine under these circumstances 
has been limited but satisfactory. I believe that by this time a 
considerable quantity of this vaccine has been used under similar 
circumstances by members of the profession. I have heard no 
adverse reports on the results obtained and therefore I conclude 
that Strain 19 vaccine is proving efficient in this country. If any 
member of the profession has any direct evidence to the contrary 
I feel that it is his duty to publish such evidence as soon as possible. 

To those Who question the efficacy"6f calfhood vaccination I 
recommend a perusal of a report in the current issue of the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture from which I quote as follows: 
“. . . In January, 1936, the U.S. Department of Agriculture insti- 
tuted, through the Bureau of Animal Industry, a large scale field 


trial with Strain 19 in 260 infected herds, containing approximately 


19,000 cattle. . . . The trial was completed on January Ist, 1942, 
and the following summary is taken verbatim from the report deal- 
ing with the entire period. .. . Among the cattle vaccinated as 
calves up to January Ist, 1942, 17,608 calvings occurred involving 


six pregnancies. Of these 9,526 were first calvings; 4,993 were 
second; 2,279 were third; 688 were fourth; 118 were fifth and four 
were sixth. There were 17,056 (96°9 per cent. of the total) that 
were normal calvings. . . .” 
Yours faithfully, 
Stirling House, J. P. 
Hexham, Northumberland. 
May 28th, 1944. 
* * * 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION AND THE PRACTITIONER 

Sir,—Unless artificial insemination is carried out by a member 
of the profession, a perfectly legitimate and most useful operation 
is likely to fall into disrepute if it is haphazardly applied. If it 
eliminates the so-called communal bull, which functions for a 
whole village, thus spreading disease, much will be achieved. 
Should the method become popular, however, personally I fail to 
see how any practitioner with a cattle practice of any extent can 
begin to cater for the demand. I can visualise not a little fun 
arising if, armed with a collection of semen from different breeds, 
the wrong type is administered through inadvertency on his part! 
A hornless bovine of all breeds might develop in the future, but 
in spite of this, whilst a fattening yard may accommodate more of 
such a type, a given stretch of land will still be unable to support 
it, whether horns are present or otherwise! I have had a similar 
experience to Mr. McDonald quite recently, but the animals are 
still under the treatment they should have received before insemina- 
tion was attempted. 

I think it most unlikely that the Ministry will take on this job. 
I welcome, and do not resent, any of its officers testing at intervals, 
but I am convinced that it is a mistake to retest doubtfuls. 1 find 
that in the majority of cases these later prove definitely positive, 
plus several others previously negative. All I know is this, that 
it was far easier in the past to establish and keep herds tubercle- 
free by casting out all doubtfuls. 

I wish the Ministry would take over the survey scheme. It 
would then compel the farmer to keep records and to restrict his 
demand for services under it. Further, it might be a better finan- 
cial undertaking if, in addition to mileage allowance, we were paid 
on a sliding scale for the number treated at a visit. It is without 


question a fine scheme, but its delivery is proving as difficult as 
not a few of the calves in cases where temporary infertility was 
previously present and has been rectified! 

Yours faithfully, 
“ Rothiemurchus,” J. F. D. Tovt. 
St. Cross, Winchester. 


Sir,—While disagreeing with Mr. A. M. MacDonald in some 
of the suggestions in his letter of May 5th, 1944, I am grateful that 
he has drawn attention to a really important matter. 

It is quite certain that the average practitioner has not the time 
to act as an inseminator, and it is routine work that can well bk 
carried out by a lay technician provided that the centre is under 
proper veterinary supervision. Nor do I feel that the Anima 
Health Division is likely to gain power to be the only authorised 
body to carry out artificial insemination; although I am not sure 
that it would not be desirable if this were the case. 

The important point is, however, that there should be the closest 
co-operation between the insemination centres and the surrounding 
practitioners if the former are to gain the confidence of and to be 
of their greatest value to the community in general. I am abso- 
lutely tired of being called in to see animals suffering from that 
purely hypothetical complaint “ vaginitis ”—or being told to irrigate 
animals which have perfectly normal uteri, but ovaries which are 
failing to function as they should. 

There is little doubt that artificial insemination is destined to 
play an important role in the future. It is therefore absolutely 
vital that at this experimental stage the matter be approached from 
the truly scientific angle: that of obtaining and correlating all th 
available data from every possible source. Absoltite honesty 
essential if progress is to be made—do not always find some method 
of attaching the blame to the unfortunate cow if the process fail 
to produce the desired results! If the inseminators were prepared 
to inseminate any animal, normal or otherwise, and merely kee? 
records of abnormalities found, it might do much to settle th 
vexed question as to which abnormalities do in fact cause infertility. 

The practitioner can find any number of these abnormalities 
and his co-operation in finding, and if necessary treating, thes 
would be invaluable to the centres. 


Yours faithfully, 
49, Cambridge Street, L. Guy ANDERSON. 
Aylesbury, Bucks, 


June 3rd, 1944, 
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